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THE PROBLEM OF RIGHT CONDUCT IN GRILLPARZER’S 
EIN BRUDERZWIST IN HABSBURG 


BY G. A. WELLS 


Critics have found considerable difficulty in interpreting the chief character 
in the Bruderzwist, the Emperor Rudolf. When he first appears in the play, 
his behaviour indeed presents some puzzling contrasts. While his ministers 
are trying to direct his attention to affairs of state, he remains absorbed in a 
work of literature. Some minutes pass before he pronounces a coherent 
sentence, and then this is evoked by the book he is reading, not by the people 
in his company, whom he treats only to interjections and to bangings on 
the floor with his stick. When he finally speaks a full sentence to them, he 
drops his reticence and expresses his firm resolve that Russworm shall die. 
His firmness of purpose on this issue contrasts markedly with his non- 
committal attitude to affairs of state. It appears that Rudolf, although he 
refuses to take political decisions, is yet quick to sympathize with suffer- 
ings of individuals caused by the grossly immoral conduct of others. Such 
conduct he will not tolerate. Russworm is to die because he has been guilty 
of a ‘feiger Mord’ and acted ‘freventlich’. But if Rudolf can be so firm 
with individuals, why cannot he be equally firm in taking political decisions? 
His failure to take them cannot be attributed to weakness of character, for this 
would make his firmness on other issues inexplicable. A clue to the reason 
for his political inaction is furnished by his remark to Ferdinand that right 
action can only come from one who, like the heavenly bodies, is devoid of 
self-will, that is, from one who masters his own impulses so that they cease 
to determine his behaviour. Such a one, he says, and only such a one, is in a 
position to hear, understand and implement God's will. Rudolf feels that he 
is not such a person. Although the imagery of the play underlines his belief 
that he is God’s representative on earth,’ he feels that he is a very imperfect 
ambassador, and that any political action he takes will not implement God's 
will. So for fear of doing harm, he does nothing. His interest in the stars now 
becomes intelligible. He reveres them because they exist independently of 
human contrivance, according to their own laws. He respects the inner 
necessity in accordance with which they behave. They are still just as God 
made them. We too were like them until we fell away from God. So they 
are what we were and what we ought to become: 


Der Mensch fiel ab von ihm [Gott], sie [die Sterne] aber nicht, 
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Und wers verstiinde, still zu sein wie sie, 
Gelehrig fromm, den cignen Willen meisternd, 
Ein aufgespanntes, demutvolles Ohr, 

[hm wiirde leicht ein Wort der Wahrheit kund, 
Die durch die Welten geht aus Gottes Munde. 


For these reasons, truth is to be found in nature, organic and inorganic, but 
not in man: 


Drum ist in Sternen Wahrheit, im Gestein, 
In Pflanze, Tier und Baum, im Menschen nicht. ?* 


This idea, that truth is only to be found in objects devoid of volition, 
occurs also in the opening soliloquy of the Bishop in Weh dem, der liigt! Such 
objects, he says, are true in the sense that their visible or audible properties 
serve to give an adequate expression of their innermost nature. Thus the 
wolf is ‘true’ because the sound he makes gives warning of his intentions. 
The same is the case with thunder, flame and surging water: 


Wahr ist die ganze kreisende Natur 

Wahr ist der Wolf, der briillt, eh’ er verschlingt, 
Wahr ist der Donner, drohend, wenn es blitzt, 
Wahr ist die Flamme, die von fern schon sengt, 
Die Wasserflut, die heult und Wirbel schlagt, 


Wahr sind sie, weil sie sind, weil Dasein Wahrheit. 


But with man, this correlation between visible or audible properties and 
innermost nature has been destroyed by the arbitrary action of his will. 
Man’s visible or audible behaviour serves not to reveal but to conceal his 
intentions. 

Rudolf, then, recognizes that he cannot take intelligent action unless God's 
will is reflected in him as purely, as undistorted by his own will, as it is in 
the stars. And he feels that, although he has not denied his own will suf- 
ficiently to learn the wisdom of God, he can perhaps learn something of this 
wisdom by observing the stars. Consequently he lets his behaviour be 
determined by what the stars say, by the prophecies his court astrologers 
have read in them, not by calculating the utility of a proposed plan of action. 

That Rudolf is no mere religious Satie is clear from the contrast between 
him and Ferdinand. Both agree that right action must accord with God's 
will, and not with personal inclination. But whereas Rudolf finds it impos- 
sible to ascertain the Deity’s will,* Ferdinand, like the fanatic of all ages, is 
sure he knows all about it. Yet Rudolf’s philosophy of life is manifestly the 
creation of his religiosity,* as we would expect from the hero of a play set at 
a time of religious conflict.* It is Rudolf’s religion that unifies the apparently 
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contradictory traits in his character and makes it possible for him to refuse 
to take action in affairs of state, but to act firmly and unambiguously when 
confronted with breaches of the moral law. He does not govern the Empire 
because God has given no instructions as to how this is to be done. But he 
reacts strongly against murder, condemning Russworm and Casar for this 
crime, because God has made clear His will on this head. 

Another reason why he fails to take effective political action is his aware- 
ness that decisions, once translated into action, are irrevocable’ and that 
they lead to consequences, the precise nature of which cannot be foreseen.* 
This, however, is less likely to occur when the decision concerns an individual 
rather than a community. Calculation and prediction is in the former case 
relatively easy. It is not Rudolf but Thurn, the clever calculating egoist, the 
Protestant counterpart of Klesel, who thinks that he can control his actions 
so that they lead only to such consequences as are desirable for him. And even 
he recognizes the difficulties. He personifies ‘intention’ as a cautious rider 
mounted on the impetuous steed that is action. When intention pulls the 
rein it will not stop. But he remains confident that the steed can be made 
to retrace its steps and thus, in the long run, go no further than intention 
desired.* Schlick, to whom he addresses these remarks, is not so sure. And 
Rudolf is sure of the contrary whenever the intentions are political in 
character: 


Indes der gute Mann auf hoher Stelle 
Erzittert vor den Folgen seiner Tat, 

Die als die Wirkung Eines Federstrichs 

Gliick oder Ungliick forterbt spaten Enkeln.’° 


A third reason why Rudolf does not govern is that the complexity of 
political life precludes him from doing so except through his ministers and 
that, even if his own will were pure, theirs would certainly distort it. He 
sums up the failure of his policy with these words: 


Wir habens gut gemeint, doch kam es iibel. 

Das macht: dem reinen Trachten eines Edlen, 
Kann ers nicht selbst vollftihren, er allein, 

Mischt von der Leidenschaft, der bésen Selbstsucht 
Der Andern, die als Werkzeug ihm zur Hand, 

So viel sich bei, dass, hat er nun vollbracht, 

Ein Zerrbild vor ihm steht statt seiner Tat.*? 


At the opening of Act III, we meet Rudolf for the second time, busy in 
his laboratory. In Act I he was engrossed in a work of art; now he is preparing 
a work of science, “Ich schmelze Gold’. Thus does Grillparzer give a concrete 
representation of his withdrawal from the business of governing and his 
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preoccupation with the things of the mind. His first speech makes it clear 
that he has one standard for intellectual problems and another for political 
ones. When the preparations for his chemical experiments are imperfectly 
carried out, he says ‘Ist alles denn verworren und verkehrt?’ ‘Alles’ is empha- 
tic. He is contrasting the practical world of politics, where he expects nothing 
but disorder and confusion, with the realm of the mind, where he expects 
order. That he means the adjectives “verworren and ‘verkehrt’ asa description 
of the world of affairs is clear from the terms in which he described it in Act I: 


So dringt die Zeit, die wildverworrne, neue, 
Durch hundert Wachen bis zu uns heran. 


Deucht mirs doch manchmal grimmiges Vergniigen, 
Mit ihm [Casar] zu ringen, in des Argen Brust 

Die Keime aufzusuchen der Verkehrtheit, 

Die ihm geliehn so wildverworrne Welt.?* 


Why is it that he turns in abhorrence from the world of affairs but with 
confidence towards the realm of intellectual achievement? The answer lies 
in his diagnosis of the world’s troubles. These he attributes to selfishness; and 
proposes to remedy them with his order of Friedensritter, the motto of 
which is to be ‘Nicht ich, nur Gott’. We recall that he emulates the stars 
because they are ‘willenlos’, devoid of self-interest and self-seeking aim. And 
it is just the prevalence of preoccupation with self to which he attributes the 
upheavals of his age. He gives, for instance, the following indictment of 
the Reformation: 


Nein, Eigendiinkel war es, Eigensucht, 
Die nichts erkennt, was nicht ihr eignes Werk." 


The repetition of ‘eigen’ thrice in two lines brings out his abhorrence of 
selfishness. His speeches in this third act of the play amount to a tirade against 
the selfish passions. It is because he deplores these that he refuses to give 
the Protestants complete freedom.'* Again, he tries to prevent the play of 
these passions from sowing strife and disunion in his empire by absorbing 
all his subjects’ energy in the brutal war against the Turks.** 

In equating virtue with self-denial Rudolf is expressing the theological 
ethic of his age. The ethic of utility, of reciprocity, says: ‘Do this if you 
would be just, if you desire your own happiness and that of your neighbour.’ 
The theologian, rejecting this conditional imperative, seeks an absolute as a 
basis for the moral law, and says: “Do this because it is God’s will, not because 
it is in your private interest.’ It is because Rudolf’s ethic is theological that 
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he refuses to call actions dictated by personal interest ‘moral actions’, reserv- 
ing the name ‘moral’ for conduct motivated by impersonal devotion to 
abstract principle, and insisting that it is not the success or practical utility 
of conduct that makes it moral, but its expression of such a principle.** 

The absolute ethic of the theologians seems to have had a fascination for 
Grillparzer. We find it propounded by the Bishop in Weh dem, der liigt! 
In his opening soliloquy he insists that lying is to be absolutely prohibited, 
so that it is, in his view, wrong to lie to a criminal, deceiving him to save 
another. When Leon points out that telling the truth under these circum- 
stances may have unpleasant consequences, the Bishop replies that it is not 
permissible to try to obviate them by lying. Trust must be placed in God. 
For the rest of the play much fun derives from the fact that Leon, following 
the Bishop’s order, persistently tells the truth and yet achieves his mission 
of freeing the Bishop’s nephew from captivity. This play is not usually 
linked with the Bruderzwist, yet to deny the possibility of a basic similarity 
of theme between them on the ground that they belong to different genres 
would be to flout Grillparzer’s own conception of comedy. Comedy, he 
once said, strives after the ideal as much as does serious poetry, the difference 
between them being that the latter gives utterance to the ideal, whereas the 
former attacks and mocks what is opposed to it.17 Weh dem, der liigt! in fact 
gives a humorous treatment of the theme treated seriously in the Bruderzwist. 
The idea underlying Weh dem, der liigt! — for it is not a comedy of intrigue — 
is the contrast between the ideal of absolute veracity and the reality of the 
world, the ‘buntverworrne Welt’, the land of deceit and error. The world 
appears as ‘buntverworren in Weh dem, der liigt! but as “wildverworren’ in the 
Bruderzwist for the very reason that the confusions and compromises of life 
are treated humorously in the former play but form the material of tragedy 
in the latter. But both plays agree in applying the epithet “verworren’ to 
the world, and both the Bishop and Rudolf diagnose selfishness as the cause 
of this “Verworrenheit’. 

This discussion of ethical issues arose from an attempt to answer the question 
why Rudolf withdraws completely from the world to the realm of the mind, 
of intellectual and artistic achievement. So far it has been shown that he is 
repelled by the world because he attributes its troubles to selfishness. But 
why is it that he makes an honest attempt to solve some problems of physical 
science but completely ignores the business of governing? The answer is 
that the scientist in his laboratory is the man who eliminates selfishness and 
private interest from his calculations. The scientist is concerned to find out 
what the universe is really like, and he tries to examine the evidence im- 
partially and draw all necessary inferences from it, whether these please his 
selfish interests or not.?* 

Rudolf’s ethical principles are put to a rigorous test in the third act. A 
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great struggle takes place in his mind when he is faced with the rebellion. 
When the nobles are announced, his first reaction is purely instinctive. He 
is seized with the desire to assert his authority, and this is underlined when 
he shouts for his sword.** But then he checks this aggressive display, and 
Grillparzer communicates this change in his state of mind by making him 
tell Julius to put the sword aside. There follows his tirade against the selfish- 
ness of the nobles. Having granted them the royal charter, he then demands 
their support in the restoration of his authority and lapses into his former 
aggressiveness.*° But this instinctive self-assertion is again immediately 
checked when he hears a cannon fire; the shot is a concrete representation of 
civil war.*! Rudolf knows that armed resistance to the rebellion will mean 
untold misery for the populace. So he checks his self-assertion with the 
injunction “Man soll nicht schiessen’, and decides: 


In Béhmen aber will ich ruhig weilen 
Und harren bis der Herr mich zu sich ruft. 


We see how near he was to betraying his own ethic of ‘nicht ich, nur Gott’. 
And he himself goes on to voice the conflict of motives in his mind — the 
conflict between this ethic and his egoism: 


In diesen Adern straubt sich noch der Herrscher 
Und Zorn und Rachsucht gliiht in meiner Brust.** 


It is because he feels that he is the prey of his passions that he shows so much 
diffidence in his own abilities; he does not trust his own motives. 

As the curtain rises on Act IV we learn that Rudolf is virtually a prisoner 
in his own castle. When he appears, his decline and loss of power is made 
clear by pantomime. He refuses to let Julius kiss his hand, allowing him 
only to shake it and thereby making it clear that he now regards Julius as 
an equal, not as a subject. A similar incident occurs at the end of Weh dem, 
der liigt! When Leon returns to the Bishop, having successfully completed 
his mission, the Bishop withdraws his hand as Leon tries to kiss it, and will 
only let him clasp it. Another parallel with Weh dem, der liigt! follows. 
Julius says that after storm-clouds will come the sun of justice. Rudolf points 
at the sky with his stick by way of answer, meaning that justice is only to 
be found in heaven. Julius replies that even on earth justice will overcome 
‘Eigennutz. But Rudolf remains convinced that real justice is not to be 
achieved on earth, and he later expresses his conviction in so many words. 
Bishop Gregor is also finally brought to despair of the realization of any 
absolute morality on earth. During the play Leon has rigidly adhered to the 
principle of absolute veracity only to find that it has no place in this world. 
The Bishop told him at the outset that the trust and confidence which man 
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places in man is undermined by lying. But even by persistently telling the 
truth, Leon finds that he disappoints the confidence which his enemies 
placed in him. Edrita argues that by disappointing their expectations of him 
he has in fact lied to them. She subscribes not only to the Bishop’s proposi- 
tion that lying destroys confidence, but also to the further proposition that 
everything which destroys confidence is a lie. She says: 


Es liigt der Mensch mit Worten nicht allein, 
Auch mit der Tat. Sprachst du die drohnde Wahrheit, 
Und wir, wir haben dennoch dir vertraut, 


War Liige denn, was dir erwarb Vertrauen.* 


So Leon has not been honest, although he could not have been more honest. 
The Bishop draws the obvious inference from these facts at the end of the 
play when he admits that the ethical ideal he so confidently proclaimed at 
its outset is proper to God rather than to man, who must be content to live 
by a less exalted code. Such a parallel with the situation in the Bruderzwist 
is surely not fortuitous, but supports my contention that the theme treated 
humorously in Weh dem, der liigt! reappears as a tragic theme in the 
Bruderzwist. Neither play, however, can be reconciled with Grillparzer’s 
distinction between comedy and tragedy, quoted above. On the basis of 
this distinction, we should expect the comedy to mock what is opposed to 
the ideal of absolute veracity, and the tragedy to give utterance to it. What 
we actually find is that the comedy mocks the ideal of absolute veracity and 
the tragedy admits that it is impracticable. Corresponding to the last quoted 
speech of Gregor, we have the final admission of Rudolf 


... dass Satzungen der Menschen 
Ein Mass des Térichten notwendig beigemischt, 
Dass sie fiir Menschen, die der Torheit Kinder. ** 


It is noticeable that the behaviour of Rudolf when he appears in Act IV 
is exactly as it was when he first appeared in Act I in that the audience and 
the other characters are left to infer his thoughts from his gestures, for he 
speaks not a word until a servant comes and demands the key of Casar’s 
cell from Julius. The key must be handed over if Casar’s life is to be saved, 
for he is bleeding to death from self-inflicted wounds. Rudolf refuses to let 
Julius hand it over but takes it himself and throws it into the well — another 
effective piece of miming — saying: ‘Er ist gerichtet,/Von mir, von seinem’; 
then he pauses and adds ‘Herrn’ where he obviously intended in the first 
place to say “Vater’.** By suppressing this term implying personal relation- 
ship in favour of the impersonal ‘Herr’ he is following his own ethic of 
impersonal devotion to abstract principle. His judgment of Casar is thus 
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as disinterested as his judgment of Russworm had been. Nor is it an act of 
sudden passion. The words he spoke to Prokop show that he is here acting 
in accordance with a preconceived principle.** 

We are now in a position to explain the apparent contradiction between 
Rudolf’s forbearance towards his brothers and his severe treatment of his 
son. The point is that whereas the misdeeds of his brothers have been politi- 
cal, those of Ciasar have concerned his private life. He has pursued Lucretia 
in impure lust (“wiisten Sinnes’) and finally murdered her. And from the 
very beginning of the play, Rudolf has punished the immorality and 
selfishness of the individual, but failed to deal effectively with that of the 
group, the sect, the class. So close is the correspondence of his behaviour 
in this scene, where he condemns Cisar, with his conduct in Act I that here, 
as there, he does not speak a single coherent sentence to anyone until his 
attention is drawn to the private misdeeds committed by individuals — by 
Russworm and Casar in Act I, and by Casar alone in Act IV. And in both 
cases, he speaks in order to pass sentence of death. 

Julius specifically draws our attention to this disparity in the way in which 
Rudolf deals on the one hand with private and on the other with public vice: 


O dass er doch mit gleicher Festigkeit 
Das Unrecht ausgetilgt in seinem Staat, 
Als er es austilgt nun in seinem Hause.*’ 


It was surely to emphasize this disparity that Grillparzer changed the 
historical facts of the Russworm story. The historical Russworm did not 
commit a ‘feiger Mord’, nor was he condemned by Rudolf. According to 
Grillparzer’s source, “der Kayser hat jhm den perdon gegeben, der ist aller 
aus Practiken verhalten und die Execution entzwischen vorgenommen 
worden, und hat der Kayser solche ubereilung hoch beklagt’.** And the 
stimulus which provided Grillparzer with his new and unhistorical concep- 
tion of Rudolf may well have come from the following passage in Hegel: 


Wenn man handeln will, muss man nicht nur das Gute wollen, sondern man 
muss wissen, ob dieses oder jenes das Gute ist. Welcher Inhalt aber gut oder 
nicht gut, recht oder unrecht sei, dies ist fiir die gew6hnlichen Fille des 
Privatlebens in den Gesetzen und Sitten eines Staates gegeben. Jedes In- 
dividuum hat seinen Stand, es weiss, was rechtliche, ehrliche Handlungsweise 
liberhaupt ist . . . Ein Anderes ist es in den grossen geschichtlichenVerhilt- 
nissen. Hier ist es gerade, wo die grossen Collisionen zwischen den beste- 
henden, anerkannten Pflichten, Gesetzen und Rechten und zwischen Méglich- 
keiten, enstehen, welche diesem System entgegengesetzt sind, es verletzen, 
ja seine Grundlage und Wirklichkeit zerstéren, und zugleich einen Inhalt 
haben, der auch gut, im Grossen vorteilhaft, wesentlich und nothwendig 
scheinen kann.** 
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At several points in the play the epithet “wildverworren’, so often applied 
to the times, is applied to Casar himself, bringing out the fact that his un- 
tutored passion is symbolical of the turbulent age in which he lives. Casar’s 
instability is nowhere more apparent than in the second scene of the fourth 
act, when he goes to Lucretia fully convinced that he wants only to talk 
things over quietly with her, but in fact, after a very short conversation, 
murders her. Ciasar, then, sets out to do one thing but is easily deflected into 
doing something quite different. This quality of his character has been clear 
from the first scene of the play where he abandons his violent defence of 
Russworm as soon as Lucretia appears and feels obliged to apologize to him 
after her departure for having allowed himself to be distracted. 

If Casar is a symbol of the divided age in which he lives, has his death 
perhaps some symbolical significance? Is his bleeding to death an anticipation 
of the way the age he symbolizes will be bled white in the carnage of the 
Thirty Years War? And does the fact that his death is self-willed correspond 
to the fact that the death of the age will be self-willed, for the war is jubilantly 
welcomed by Wallenstein at the end of the play? Furthermore, can it be said 
that as Rudolf has created Casar, he has also, by his refusal to govern, created 
the instability of the age which Casar symbolizes? Such an interpretation 
would be overstrained. If Ciasar is in all respects to be equated with the 
society in which he lives, then Rudolf will treat him exactly as he treats it; 
but I have already insisted on the essential disparity between Rudolf’s treat- 
ment of private evil (including that wrought by Casar) and his treatment of 
social evil. Unless this disparity can be denied, no detailed case can be made 
out to the effect that all that happens to the age happens also, symbolically, 
to Casar. All that can be said is that the instability of the age is symbolized 
by Casar’s own instability, and that the Emperor can deal effectively with 
it in the individual but not in the age as a whole. 

Rudolf dies at the end of the fourth act. Yet the fifth act is not redundant, 
for the tragic theme of the play is not Rudolf’s inability to cope with the 
political problems which beset him, but the inability of the whole house of 
Habsburg to do so. Rudolf’s tragedy is that the very intensity of his insight 
into the complexity of the situations facing him inhibits him from taking 
effective action. His insight is repeatedly revealed by his ability to discern 
character. He sees through Klesel, ‘jener listige Priester’, and he sees through 
the heretic to the ‘Ehrenmann’ beneath in Julius. Furthermore, he knows 
exactly his own limitations and those of Matthias.** In Grillparzer’s play we 
find the Rudolf that Ranke had portrayed in 1832 — a time when Grillparzer 
was seriously considering working on the play.*! Ranke wrote: 


Wahrend Rudolf den kosmischen Gesetzen und dem Zusammenhang der 
himmlischen und irdischen Dinge nachforschte, waren ihm die Ziigel des 
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Reichs, die ihm anvertraut waren, entschliipft. Denn beides — ausgebreitete 


Wissenschaft und energisches Handeln —ist selten dem Menschen zugleich 
verlichen.** 


Of Rudolf’s relatives, Max alone is represented by Grillparzer as gifted 
with insight. But he is equally incapable of taking direct action to solve 
political problems. He sees the futility of continuing the war against the 
Turks, but when pressed by Klesel to admit in so many words that he is for 
peace, says merely: ‘Ei, lasst mich’, not wishing to commit himself to any 
course of conduct that smacks of rebellion against the Emperor. Matthias’s 
tragedy is that his very lack of perspicacity leads him to take spirited action 
but leaves him unable to safeguard his position in the long run. So blinded 
is he by ambition that he is incapable of clear thinking** and is easily out- 
manceuvred — by Spain in the Netherlands, by Klesel throughout, by the 
Turks in battle, and finally by Ferdinand. And Ferdinand himself is seen at 
the end of the play being just as active as Matthias had been. But it is made 
quite clear that he will be no more successful in coping with the problems of 
mee Just as Matthias is the helpless tool of Klesel, Ferdinand will 

ecome the tool of Wallenstein. Klesel foresees this clearly,** and his predic- 
tion is confirmed when we learn that Wallenstein has already been acting 
on his own initiative without consulting Ferdinand. Matthias explicitly 
draws our attention to the apparently congenital inability of the Habsburgs 
to take positive political decisions: 


Das ist der Fluch von unserm edeln Haus: 
Auf halben Wegen und zu halber Tat 
Mit halben Mitteln zauderhaft zu streben.** 


And this curse weighs as heavily upon him as upon the others, as Klesel 
bluntly tells him.** 

That such a theme should be the subject of this historical drama shows 
how Grillparzer, in his maturity, was able to write what is called ‘Seelen- 
drama’ without the usual concomitant limitations of the outer action. The 
synthesis is something he consciously aimed at. He wrote in 1837: 


Den Gedanken festzuhalten, auch in einem gréssern poetischen Werke, ist 
nicht schwer, wenn man die Teile iiber der Idee des Ganzen vernachlassigen 
will. Aber mannigfaltig und lebendig bis ins Kleinste sein, und dabei doch 
nie den Grundgedanken aus den Augen verlieren, das ist die Schwierigkeit.* 


His endeavour is “das Leben und die Form so zu vereinigen, dass beiden ihr 
volles Recht geschieht’.** He has certainly succeeded in this play. 

I have tried to show in this paper that Rudolf ’s condemnation of Russworm 
and Casar, his political inactivity and his behaviour towards his brothers are 
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all aspects of an underlying unity of character. Hitherto nearly all critics of 
the play have either denied this, and asserted that Rudolf’s firm measures 
against his general and his son are not to be reconciled with his political 
inactivity and his readiness to forgive his brothers; or else they have regarded 
the condemnation of Russworm and Casar as trifling episodes which can be 
ignored or explained away by special pleading.** The unity of character 
of Rudolf is certainly not generally appreciated. 
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NOTES 


1 He says, for instance, that Casar stands and leers at him ‘wie einst der Teufel vor des Menschen Sohn’ 
(1. 299). Ferdinand calls him God’s ‘Abbild’ (1. 361). 
2]]. 407-17. 
3 He says: ‘Der Dinge tiefster Kern ist mir verschlossen’ (1. 422). 
4 Cp. his confident answer to Rudolf, 1. 472. 
° The importance of religion to Rudolf is clear from his remark ‘Des Herren Dienst vor allem’, as he 
takes off his biretta and moves off to mass at the end of Act I. 
6 Grillparzer skilfully shows how, in this age of religious strife, every quarrel becomes a religious one. * 
Thus the squabble between the soldiers over the captured Turkish girl turns into a religious quarrel on 4 
the intervention of the Hauptmann (Acct II, Sc. 1). : 
? This is an aspect of the problem of volition that Grillparzer repeatedly emphasizes. For instance, he : 
makes his Sappho sum up the conflict bet ween art and life with the words: ad 
Von beiden Welten eine musst Du wihlen, * 
Hast Du gewihlt, dann ist kein Riicktritt mehr (III, 2). a 


% - 


® He is tortured by the 
. . . Bewusstsein, dass im Handeln 
Ob so nun oder so, der Ziindstoff liegt, 
Der diese Mine donnernd sprengt gen Himmel. (Il. 1446 ff.) 
He uses the same image when he says that war, which he sees will result from the rebellion, will act as a 
‘Ziindstoft’ and destroy the whole country (1. 2259). 
9 ]). 2213 ff. 
10 }]. 1699-1702. 
11 ]]. 2289-95. aH 
12 |]. 321-2, 341-4. 
3 }l. 336-7. . 
14 vy, his analysis of their motives, Il. 1231-34. Cp. his indictment of the nobles’ selfishness, ll. 1531 ff. + 
18 I]. 1182 ff. 
46 He designates as ‘verkehrt’ the view that ‘Erst der Erfolg des Wollens Wert bestimmt/Der reinste 
Wille wertlos — wenn erfolglos’ (Il. 1685-6). $ 
17 Grillparzers Sdmtliche Werke, ed. A. Sauer, II. Abteilung, Bd. 10, 327. , 
*® The scientist is the man who ‘gelehrig fromm den eignen Willen meisternd’ has ‘ein aufgespanntes, 


demutvolles Ohr’, which enables him to ascertain the laws according to which God has constructed his + 
universe. Thus the Scot Dee is: . 


. . . Ein Mann der Wunder, 
Der eindringt in die Urnacht des Geschaftnen 
Und sie erhellt mit Gottgegebnem Licht (ll. 1322-4). 

19 I]. 1482-7. 

= Und nun hinaus, beweisen mit dem Schwert, 

Was nur der Geist dem Geiste soll beweisen (ll. 1661-2). 

*! Rudolf says, as he hears the shot: ‘Da stehts vor mir! Der Mord, der Biirgerkrieg’ (1. 1673). 

22 Il. 1704-5 

*3 Il. 1137 ff. of the first edition. v. Werke, ed. cit., 1. Abteilung, Bd. 5, 372 f. 

24 1]. 2338-40. 

*® Kaderschafka notes in his introduction to the Bruderzwist (Grillparzers Werke, ed. cit., 1. Abteilung, 
Band 6, Vienna, 1927, p. $03) that ‘aus friiheren Fassungen, geht hervor, dass Grillparzer urspriinglich: 
Vater [statt Herrn] setzen wollte’. 

26 Il. 1365-7. 

*7 ll. 2193-5. 

*® Khevenhiiller, quoted by Kaderschafka, vol. cit., p. 420. 
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** Philosophie der Geschichte, ed. E. Gans, in Werke, [IX (Berlin, 1848), 36 f. 
4A Lah) 

‘On October 7th, 1832, he wrote in his diary: ‘Ich gedenke schon den Traum ein Leben vorzunehmen 
und sogar an Rudolf II zu gehen, wenn die Gotter zustimmen.’ But I can find no evidence that Grill- 
parzer read Ranke’s paper. O. Redlich was struck by the fact that Grillparzer paid little attention to 
the greatest German historians. “Grillparzer spricht nie und nirgends von Niebuhr, niemals von Ranke.’ 
svillparzers Verhaltnis zur Geschichte, Vienna, 1901, p. 13. 

*® Zur deutschen Geschichte. Vom Religionsfrieden bis zum 30 jahrigen Kriege. In Sammtliche Werke, VII, 
Leipzig, 1868, p. 206 

*8*Fin Meer von Bildern schwimmt vor meiner Seele’ (I. 1081). 

34 1]. 2694-701. 

35 |]. 921-3. 

36 1]. 1008-9. 

3? Werke, ed. cit., Il. Abteilung, Bd. 10, 189. 

88 Jhid., Bd. 8, 160. 

*® The critics I have in mind are: Miss R. Beck, The historical sources of Grillparzer’s ‘Ein Bruderzwist’, 
M.A. Thesis, London, 1926, p. 108; Karl Kaderschafka, vol. cit., 1927, p. 435; L. von Wedel-Pavlow, 
Grillparzer (Wertheim, 1932), pp. 164, 166; J. Miiller, Grillparzers Menschenauffassung (Weimar, 1934), 
p. 135; Emil Reich, Grillparzers dramatisches Werk (Vienna, 1938), pp. 284, 294, 299; F. M. Wassermann, 
‘Kaiser Rudolf und seine Umwelt in Grillparzers Bruderzwist’, Monatshefte, vol. XLIII, 1951, pp. 273, 
277; Th. C. van Stockum, ‘Grillparzers Ein Bruderzwist. Ein Versuch.’ Neophilologus, vol. 35, 1951, pp. 
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WELTGEHEIMNIS: 
REFLECTIONS ON HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


BY ALois WOLF 


WEL TGEHEIMNIS 


Der tiefe Brunnen weiss es wohl, 
Einst waren alle tief und stumm, 
Und alle wussten drum. 


Wie Zauberworte, nachgelallt 
Und nicht begriffen in den Grund, 
So geht es jetzt von Mund zu Mund. 


Der tiefe Brunnen weiss es wohl; 
In den gebiickt, begriffs ein Mann, 
Begriff es und verlor es dann. 


Und redet’ irr und sang ein Lied — 
Auf dessen dunklen Spiegel biickt 


Sich einst ein Kind und wird entriickt 


Und wichst und weiss nichts von sich selbst 
Und wird ein Weib, das einer liebt 
Und — wunderbar wie Liebe gibt! 


Wie Liebe tiefe Kunde gibt! — 
Da wird an Dinge, dumpf geahnt, 
In ihren Kiissen tief gemahnt... . 


In unsern Worten liegt es drin, 
So tritt des Bettlers Fuss den Kies, 
Der eines Edelsteins Verlies. 


Der tiefe Brunnen weiss es wohl, 
Einst aber wussten alle drum, 
Nun zuckt im Kreis ein Traum herum. 


Amonc the early poems of Hugo von Hofmannsthal there is one which by 
its very title seems to hold a key position. What attracts our attention is not 
only the beauty which it shares with most of his poems, but the fact that we 
seem to be taken straight to the source of the poet's spiritual life. 
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Weltgeheimnis was written in 1894.! The word “Welt’ in its various com- 
binations: “Weltfrommigkeit’, “Welttheater’ ..., is one of the most signifi- 
cant of Hofmannsthal’s basic words and forms a strong element of continuity 
in his works, both early and late. It is also inseparable from the poet's 
existence, both innately and through educative influences; a further nuance 
of the word is to be found in the poet’s susceptibility to the slightest changes. 
in his environment, even in the atmospheric conditions: all this reveals an 
unusual sense of being united with everything existing.’ Consequently 
Weltgeheimnis is not likely to be merely an arbitrary ‘philosophical’ poem by 
a more or less uncommitted author. 

The message of the poem is fairly intelligible: eight concise verses, each 
consisting of three lines, tell the story of the “world secret’. Contemporary 
with this poem are the most important works of the young Hofmannsthal, 
among them a comparatively large number of poems in terza rima. The 
structure of the poem Weltgeheimnis is reminiscent of poems written in that 
form, for instance Terzinen iiber Verganglichkeit, Ballade des dusseren Lebens, 
Ein Traum von grosser Magie. The essential features of the terza rima, how- 
ever, are missing. We do not find the characteristic triple rhyme which 
embraces each verse, leads on to the next one and forms a creative unit, 
a never-ending chain. Compared with the terza rima proper the metrical 
structure of Weltgeheimnis also lacks balance. From the point of view of 
form one comes to the conclusion that the poem suggests disintegration. 
This is in perfect accord with the contents: the embracing rhyme and particu- 
larly the interstrophic one would be the appropriate expressions of a uni- 
versally shared and understood world secret; if that is lost the rhyme and the 
form break up too. This loss of infinite complete understanding is further 
emphasized by the fact that the individual verses are not only not linked 
together by the proper rhyme-pattern but they do not even display a con- 
tinuous flow of words. With the exception of the central group, which 
has a special function, the verses are part of an abrupt enumeration rather 
than smooth links in a greater unity and, what is more, even the rhyming 
couplet always ends in a monosyllabic rhyme, so that rhyme in itself seems 
restricted and deprived of the prolonged reverberating power which 
would enhance its connecting qualities. 

The formal regularity of Dante’s terza rima aims at reflecting the perfec- 
tion of the Holy Trinity, while Hofmannsthal’s Terzinen iiber Verganglichkeit 
are built on a trinity of a different, Romantic, order: ‘Und drei sind eins: ein 
Mensch, ein Ding, ein Traum.’ This early triad, however, is challenged and 
the poem Weltgeheimnis houses the “world secret’ which has been lost and 
which has left behind it not the perfect form of the terza rima, but only 
the ruins of it. This provides strong evidence for the complexity of 
Hofmannsthal’s early poetry. It shows that already at that early stage of 
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development the state of ‘Praexistenz’ is not experienced as an unquestioned 
reality. 

Eaantuies of the ‘world secret’ would be called ‘Urkunde’ in the 
terminology of German Romanticism: a knowledge of some pre-individual 
form of existence and universal understanding which comes very close 
to Hofmannsthal’s term “Priexistenz’ and clearly indicates Platonic ancestry. 
Here Hofmannsthal makes use of this Romantic conception since the whole 
poem pivots on the dichotomy between ‘einst’ and ‘nun’. 

But the poem does not merely concern itself with a simple contrast; there 
is the well, which still holds the secret. The well also gives the necessary 
fundamental features which constitute a form of existence sharing the “world 
secret; these are: being ‘tief’ and ‘stumm’. This is significant for Hof- 
mannsthal’s attitude towards language, which must be traced back to this 
early poem and is not only peculiar to the Chandosbrief or to the comedy 
Der Schwierige. 

Hofmannsthal’s distrust of language is basically different fronr the mere 
frustration over the inadequacy of words which poets have so often ex- 
pressed. To him the word is not merely an inadequate vehicle but something 
that provides a superficial understanding, thus making real understanding 
impossible. His distrust might be called an ontological distrust of language 
and its powers.‘ Words separate the individual from the older, primitive 
community. At one time everything — ‘alle’ — was like the well. This ‘alle’ 
emphasizes the Romantic background by suggesting very distinctly the 
Romantic idea of a universal community, of a ‘“Gemeinschaftsreich’. This 
concept is bound up with the attributes ‘tief’ and ‘stumm’, mentioned above. 

The well is by no means a mere casual poetic device; it is present in most 
of Hofmannsthal’s works. In his Ad me ipsum* he wants the reader to con- 
ceive this deep well as the ‘ego’ and he links it with what he calls the 
direct way of ‘Zu-sich-selber-kommen’.* At first sight this would seem to 
contradict his own poetic practice, since the well represents the primitive 
community whereas ‘ego’ suggests individuality. One has to understand 
fully what Hofmannsthal means by ‘ego’. In his Ad me ipsum in the same 
context Hofmannsthal mentions several of his works which attempt to 
restore the primitive world (= “Priexistenz’) and explaining the signifi- 
cance of mirror-imagery and reflection he says: “Das Ich als Spiegel des 
Ganzen aber mehr als Spiegel.’* In the Terzinen iiber Vergdnglichkeit the 
problem of the ‘ego’ is also extensively developed: ‘Und dass mein Ich, 
durch nichts gehemmt . . . dass ich auch vor hundert Jahren war... ’* The 
‘ego’ is not envisaged as an exclusive property of the individual but as some- 
thing that makes the individual part of a universal life. 

From Hofmannsthal’s theoretical remarks on the well and from the use 
he makes of it in his works® it follows quite clearly that his ‘Brunnen’ is not 
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the lively upward-surging fountain of C. F. Meyer and Rilke which appeals 
to the eye of the sculptor, nor is it the everyday fountain of Carossa which 
comforts earth and people. Hofmannsthal’s “Brunnen’ is a well leading 
down from the surface to an enigmatic depth, the secret door to another 
world. It is closely associated with the idea of mining, of being underground, 
the typically Romantic idea which occurs so frequently in Hofmannsthal’s 
works (Das Be rgwerk zu Falun, Der Schwierige are the most outstanding 
examples). There is also an oriental touch about it which is of some con- 
sequence if seen in a larger context. In his tale Der goldene Apfel? Hof- 
mannsthal tells of an oriental carpet-trader, who on his journey home rests 
at a place called the “Stadt der kiihlen Brunnen’ where he is haunted by 
memories; reflections of his own self in the water are mentioned and glimpses 
of the ‘ego’ are caught. In the meantime the trader’s little girl, whom he 
had left at home with her mother, manages to get out of her mother’s sight. 
Seeing herself in a mirror she thinks of a golden apple, a present which her 
father once gave to her mother, and every time the child sees it 


legte sich mit einer Wolke seines unbegreiflichen Duftes ... ein ungeheurer 
Traum in die Seele der Kleinen: einer Art war dieser goldene Apfel mit den 
wunderbarsten Dingen in den Marchen, mit dem sprechenden Vogel... 
war sein Leben irgendwie durch unterirdische Gange verbunden, die hie und 
da in dunklen Gewélben ... hinliefen. In Verbindung mit diesen Gangen 
stand auch der Brunnenkopf in der Ecke des Hofes... und gegen Abend 
konnte man, wenn man das Ohr auf den Steindeckel legte, unten ein plétz- 
liches Rauschen und eine Bewegung vernehmen. Ein anderer Eingang in 
diese geheimnisvolle Welt musste sich aber vor dem Hause auf der Strasse 


befinden. ## 


She takes the apple with her out into the street and gives it to one of the 
king’s men, a negro who happens to walk past. He lifts the stone for her 
and she is granted a look down into that world. When the stone slab closes 
the hole again she stands there ‘wie die aus ihrer Heimat ausgestossene 
Tochter des MeerkGnigs’.t*? Now she is determined to do everything she can 
in order to return: ‘in ihr vaterliches Reich zuriickzukehren’.** The story 
was left unfinished and there are only a few notes on the planned con- 
tinuation. 

The problem of returning to one’s real home is so obviously Romantic 
that it needs no further emphasis. The image of the child reflects the influence 
of Romantic thought and in the fourth verse of Weltgeheimnis we also meet 
a child. In conjunction with the story quoted above, which is one example 
of many, we gain more than sufficient evidence that the dark reflecting 
surface of the well in the poem Weltgeheimnis is a general experience of 
Hofmannsthal’s which in return gives this poem its significance within his 
works. 
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The poem says that a child will bend down to the dark surface of the well 
and be enraptured by it. The preceding verse tells about a man who bent 
into the well, grasped the secret, lost it again, and talked like a madman 
and sang a song. Both human beings, once in contact with the depth of 
the well, become altogether different. This experience provides us with 
important ideas: the idea of madness** and the idea of song, both closely 
associated with the “world secret’. The following lines, concerned with the 
child, are distinctly built on the lines of the Ballade des dusseren Lebens and 
they also recall the Terzinen iiber Verganglichkeit (or vice versa).** They are 
built on the suggestive power of the three ‘und’, and by the repetition of 
the same word ‘und’ the consequences of being enraptured are most im- 
pressively emphasized. Out of these three ‘und’ the idea of love develops, 
a far stronger reminder of the primitive unity than the confused talk and the 
song of the man. | 

This child bends down to the reflecting surface of the well, which is an 
image of the “ego’; but that does not cause any narrow individualistic results; 
on the contrary, we see ecstasy and an absolute neglect of one’s own in- 
dividualistic being: ‘und weiss nichts von sich selbst’. Hofmannsthal’s ‘ego’ 
does not coincide with the individualistic ‘ego’.1* Seeing one’s own real 
‘ego’ means truly coming to oneself, returning to the primitive order of 
being. Love alone is the appropriate phenomenon, it is also to some extent an 
abolition of the narrow individualistic ‘ego’ and restores the primitive unity. 

Verse seven, though taking up the thread of the preceding verse, differs 
from the central group and continues the train of thought taken by the 
second verse of the poem. 

The thematic structure of the poem will therefore be as follows: Verses 
one and two and seven and eight give the main facts, while the central 
group, consisting of the other four verses, gives some indication of what 
might be called remote manifestations of that secret in a world which has 
separated from the primitive unity. These are: madness, song, and, above all, 
love. 

The links between these four central verses are very pronounced, for none 
of the verses could stand alone; they all deal with effects of the “world secret’ 
and they create a faint echo of the primitive universal understanding. The 
primitive world is never strong enough to regain, even in these four verses 
alone, the perfection of the terza rima. Only verses five and six are linked 
by means of harmony of sound, although only by a substitute for real rhyme, 
by mere repetition of words. This repetition and harmony expresses in a 
subtle way the power of love which rules over those two verses; and love 
nearly succeeds in restoring the perfect terza rima, in restoring the primitive 
connection in the rhyme: ‘gibt-gibt’. But even love does not really restore, 
it only gives an echo. 
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The stress is on the instinctive actions of the lovers and not on words, in 
fact nothing is said about the word-language of love that gives ‘tiefe Kunde’, 
but the whole impact of love represents the attainment of union with the 
whole and therefore is capable of giving ‘tiefe Kunde’. The dots signifi- 
cantly indicate the incompleteness of the approach to the ‘world secret’. 
The poet seems to be convinced that all efforts to regain the sense of unity 
are doomed to failure and therefore brings the poem to an end and sums up. 

Enriched by the experiences of the four central verses the penultimate 
verse takes up the thread of the second one, the “Zauberworte’, pointing to 
the word-magic of the pre-existential state,*’ appear again, but modified: ‘in 
unsern Worten ...° and are also linked with the experience of the central 
group by the contrast to ‘in ihren Kiissen’. 

Language is conceived as a dungeon, holding the gem, the secret. 

The image of the beggar is also frequently found in Hofmannsthal’s works. 
The last verse closes the circle by repeating the first line, by further verbal 
echoes and by repeating the same dark rhyme. 

The circle, mentioned in the final line as something distinctly negative, is 
also implicit in the form of the poem, which links the end with the beginning. 
It does not make it possible for us to break through to the secret. The circle, 
in itself an essential part of Hofmannsthal’s imagery, is closed and in the 
context this gives a sense of loss and hopelessness. In this circle the secret, 
once real to everyone, only exists as a fitful dream; ‘einst’ and ‘nun’ are 
irrevocably opposed to each other. 

The strong Romantic element in this poem invites further comparison. 
In the notes to the second part of the unfinished Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
there is a short poem which is appropriate: 


Wenn nicht mehr Zahlen und Figuren 

sind Schliissel aller Kreaturen, 

wenn die so singen, oder kiissen 

mehr als die Tiefgelehrten wissen 

wenn sich die Welt ins freie Leben, 

und in die (freie) Welt wird zuriickbegeben, 
wenn dann sich wieder Licht und Schatten 
zu echter Klarheit wieder gatten 

und man in Marchen und Gedichten 
erkennt die (alten) wahren Weltgeschichten, 
dann fliegt vor cinem geheimen Wort 

das ganze verkehrte Wesen fort.** 


Without going into details one significant parallel is fairly obvious: some- 
thing has been lost, there is the idea of a universal community and the hope 
to return to it; those who sing and kiss know more than the others and there 
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is reference to the ‘Marchen’ which also plays an important part as a means 
of carrying Hofmannsthal’s message (the most outstanding is Die Frau ohne 
Schatten). The differences between the poems and the poets are, however, 
striking. Novalis writes with the hectic enthusiasm of early German 
Romanticism and his poem in its convincing rhythm gives assurance that 
life will soon return to the primitive state; the stress is on the future (which 
for the Romantic is also the past); the outlook of the poem is optimistic, it 
is built on the irresistible “wenn — dann’ structure, enumerating the con- 
ditions and finally giving the redemptive ‘dann’ which implies restoration 
of the primitive community. 

Hofmannsthal’s poem, on the other hand, pivots on the unredeemable 
discrepancy between ‘einst’ and ‘nun’. His poetry is not an optimistic 
‘Lied der Zuriickkehr’ like that of the German Romantic. A strong 
Romantic current of that kind is only to be found in Hofmannsthal’s short 
poem Ich lésch das Licht.*° The poem Weltgeheimnis shows the gap between 
Romantic past and the present world but does not bridge it. 

This raises the question as to the position of this poem in Hofmannsthal’s 
writing. He cannot return and the circle indicates a deadlock. Hofmannsthal 
would have appeared sceptical and pessimistic from the point of view of 
Novalis as far as the restoration of the primitive world and the return there 
are concerned. Commenting on Hofmannsthal’s conception of the idea of 
humanity as revealed in Goethe's Iphigenie, R. Alewyn in his fine paper*? 
points out the essential differences and seeks the explanation for them in the 
span of the hundred turbulent years which separate Hofmannsthal from 
German Classicism. Does the same apply to Hofmannsthal’s relationship 
to German Romanticism: The hundred years of time are not the only factor 
separating Hofmannsthal from the Classical-Romantic period. One must 
also take into account the Austrian tradition which was very different from 
Novalis’s background. And this tradition supplied a reliable basis for Hof- 
mannsthal’s own way of finding a way out of the circle. He did not repeat 
the Romantic attempt but he found the solution in the idea “des Sozialen’.*? 
That does not mean a complete abandonment of the early Hofmannsthal. 
It is a transformation into the Hofmannsthal of the comedies. In his later 
works titles of earlier works recur and images are taken up again. The inter- 
linking threads are strong and secure the mysterious connection between the 
poem Weltgeheimnis, the lyrical play Das Bergwerk zu Falun and the late 
comedy Der Schwierige. Alewyn’s paper convincingly places the early 
Marchen der 672. Nacht in juxtaposition to the “Marchen’ Die Frau ohne Schatten 
which followed twenty-four years later. Hofmannsthal himself, looking 
back at his early poetry and contrasting it with his mature works, neverthe- 
less maintained ‘aber von dem Gefiihl der Einheit liess ich nie ab’:** and the 
‘world secret’ itself was never abandoned, it remained the creative challenge 
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throughout his life and the community of all things never lost its grip on 
his imagination. 

The poem Weltgeheimnis neither anticipates nor necessitates the trans- 
formation of the early Romantic Hofmannsthal into the later Hofmannsthal 
with his preoccupation with the social sphere, but it is a landmark in his de- 
velopment; it marks a deep crisis which took very pronounced shape in the 
Chandosbrief but was a permanent feature of Hofmannsthal’s writing and 
existence ever since he began to write poetry.** 

The ‘Marchen’ Die Frau ohne Schatten, in its imagery and diction another 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, is the most sublime transformation of the ideas of 
Hofmannsthal’s early period; it gives an answer which the poem Weltge- 
heimnis could not yet give; an answer which is based on real social experiences. 
For Hofmannsthal that meant self-sacrifice and charitative love. Hence 
things that were lost come into being again and this ‘Marchen’ restores the 
partly lost magic unity, which constitutes the “world secret’ of the poem 
Weltgeheimnis, on the fully human, social level, thus representing the “ewige 
Verkettung alles Irdischen’.** 


NOTES 


1 Quotations if not otherwise stated refer to Hofmannsthal’s works: Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Gesammelte 
Werke in Einzelausgaben, edited by Herbert Steiner, S. Fischer Verlag, vol. I, Gedichte und Lyrische 
Dramen, 1952 (Weltgeheimnis, p. 15). 

2 Cp. the poem Manche freilich, ibid., p. 19: *. . . viele Geschicke weben neben dem meinen .. .’ 
which suggests the close relationship between ‘Welt’ and the problem of the individual. 

* What the idea of ‘Praexistenz’ implies can best be seen from Hofmannsthal’s own account: ‘Ad me 
ipsum’, in: Die Neue Rundschau, 1954, pp. 358-80. 

* This is admirably pointed out by E. Staiger in his analysis of the play Der Schwierige (E. Staiger: 
Meisterwerke deutscher Sprache, 2nd edn., 1948). Even judging from this early poem W. Muschg’s rather 
sweeping statement about Hofmannsthal’s ‘nervése Wortkunst’ is hardly likely to do justice to the poet 
whose work just is not based on an aesthetic belief in the word and who already at that early stage shows 
his deep distrust of man-made words which may be beautiful but have no power to restore the primitive 
unity. (W.Muschg: Tragische Literaturgeschichte, 2nd edn., 1953, p. 98.) 

® Die Newe Rundschau, p. 358. 

* Ibid., p. 360. 

* Ibid., p. 369. 

® Hofmannsthal’s works, vol. L, p. 17. 

® There are only a few works of Hofmannsthal which do not contain the well-image. 

'* First published in: Die Neue Rundschau, 1930. 

‘? Hotmannsthal’s works, Die Erzahlungen, 1953, p. 36. 

12 Tbid., p. 41. 

13 Ibid., pp. 41-2. 

44 The first line of verse four presents a problem; how is one to interpret: ‘und redet’ irr’? Is this the 
real madness which indicates participation in the primitive unity? (See: Ad me ipsum, op. cit., p. 36s: 
‘Der Wahnsinn eine Form der erreichten Vollkommenheit . ..’ p. 366: ‘Der reinste state der Wahnsinnige, 
wovon die anderen “Gliicklichen” nur unvollkommene Spiegelungen.’) The man lost the secret and ‘redet 
irr’ must be interpreted in a slightly negative way; Ad me ipsum, op. cit., p. 361: ‘Fallt das Wesen aus jener 
Totalitat heraus, so ist es in Gefahr sich zu verlieren, zu verirren.’ This man in his mad talk does not 
represent the true primitive state, for he lost the secret, but he still shows the impact of that secret once 
possessed which makes him different from other people. 

18 The problem of priority is of minor importance, since all these poems belong to the same period and 
display only slightly different approaches to the same ideas. The idea of the child growing up is also 
essential to the poems I have mentioned above. 
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16 Hofmannsthal’s conception of the non-individualistic ‘ego’ is of course closely related to his attitude 
to the ‘word’, to his activities as a playwright, and to his idea of the poet’s or rather his own particular 
function in the world. 

17 Die Neue Rundschau, p. 360. 

18 Novalis, Schriften, ed. by P. Kluckhohn, vol, I, p. 251. 

19 See W. Rehm: Orpheus der Dichter und die Toten, 1950, pp. 15-32. 

20 Hofmannsthal’s works, vol. I, p. 515, which is significant for Hofmannsthal’s conception of death 
The people of the play Das Salzburger Grosse Welttheater will find it less easy to ‘streif ab die Welt wie 
ein buntes Gewand’. 

21 R. Alewyn: Hofmannsthals Wandlung, 1949 (vol. XVIII of the series Wissenschaft und Gegenwart). 

*2 The meaning of the word ‘das Soziale’ is very complex, best explained by the poet himself in Ad me 
ipsum; roughly outlined it suggests an ultimate state of existence, resembling in many ways the lost 
primitive unity, which is, however, achieved by leading a full life of sacrifice. 

*3 Die Neue Rundschau, p. 373. 

4 Apparent in his very first play Gestern according to R. Alewyn’s analysis in: Trivium, VI, 4, pp. 241- 
62. 

“8 Hofmannsthal’s works, Die Erzahlungen, p. 375. 











THE MISCONCEPTION OF HERMANN BAHR AS A 
‘VERW ANDLUNGSKUNSTLER’ 


BY DONALD G. DAVIAU 


HERMANN Baur (1863-1934) cherished one fundamental belief which never 
varied from the earliest years of his career, namely, his belief in the future 
of Austria. His persistent, devoted and unwavering concern for his country, 
its present and its future, forms the dominant theme not merely of his 
literary production but also of his life and his manifold activities. Bahr himself 
stated in his Selbstbildnis, that, “wovon immer ich sprechen mag, doch die 
Rede stets eigentlich von Alt Osterreich ist. Wenn nach meinem Tod 
jemand den Einfall hat, einmal meine “simmtlichen Werke” herauszugeben, 
soll er sie nur auch getrost Alt Osterreich nennen; es kommt im Grund 
nichts anderes darin vor’. 

This consistency of thought in Bahr is still largely overlooked, because 
he continues to be regarded depreciatively as a “Verwandlungskiinstler’, a 
reputation he acquired at the very outset of his career, in the years before he 
had reached intellectual maturity and had found his goal in life. Bahr recog- 
nized the stigma meant by the term “Verwandlungskiinstler’ as it was applied 
to him, and reconciled himself to the hope that a later generation might 
discover the continuity of thought in his works. In an autobiographical 
sketch written in 1909 he asserted, that if anyone would take the trouble to 
read his works in sequence, ‘Der wird dann, zur allgemeinen Uberraschung, 
entdecken, dass ich darin stets auf meinem eigenen Weg gewesen und 
geblieben bin. Sie sind Entwicklungen einer vorbestimmten, fast pedantisch 
festgehaltenen Eigenart. Das darf man nur heute noch nicht sagen, weil 
mir der ““Verwandlungskiinstler” angehangt worden ist.’ 

Since the distance in time which now separates us from Bahr’s career 
enables us to perceive the basic unity proceeding throughout his works, the 
time has perhaps come to revise the long held but none the less erroneous 
conception of him as a “Verwandlungskiinstler’. I propose to examine the 
legend of Bahr’s changeability in the perspective of his career, in an attempt 
to show that the sudden shifts in thinking which gave rise to this myth 
occurred only during his youthful period before his 30th year, that is before 
1891. From 1891 until the end of his literary career in 1929 Bahr devoted 
himself to serving the cause of Austria. The only change made by Bahr 
during this period was a shift in emphasis in his writings from the cultural 
to the political situation of his country. Thus, Austria forms the fundamental 
unifying theme throughout his writings with the exception of most of his 
comedies, which for this reason will be excluded from the present discussion. 
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Bahr’s reputation as a “Verwandlungskiinstler’ was justified during the 
early years of his career. Between the year 1886, when he first began to 
write, and 1891, he passed rapidly and completely from Marxist Socialism 
through Naturalism to aestheticism and the “culte du moi’ under the influence 
of Huysmans and Maurice Barrés. During these early years Bahr was still 
seeking an aim in life and eagerly grasped at every new idea as it appeared. 
His character is a major factor to be considered in his early development, 
for Bahr was an irrepressible youth, strong-willed, endowed with an 
indomitable spirit and possessed of a demonic - for life. That he was, for 
reasons of conduct, relegated in turn from the Universities of Vienna, Graz 
and Czernowitz in the years 1883-1884 will give some indication of his 
temperament during his formative years. Love of paradox, extreme 
scepticism, and unfailing confidence in his own ability were a few of the 
basic features of his youthful personality. 

Despite the excesses to which his zeal sometimes carried him, Bahr never 
compromised his integrity as his writings prove. For throughout his life he 
devoted himself to a search for truth. It was largely this search which caused 
him to investigate each new idea as it appeared. As he himself stated: “Uber 
mich war verhangt, erst das Ringelspiel aller Irrtiimer der Zeit kennenzu- 
lernen, bevor mich Gott als alten Mann die Wahrheit finden liess.’? 

It was not merely that Bahr passed rapidly from one idea to another but 
rather the way in which he did so, that gained for him the reputation of being 
a “Verwandlungskiinstler’. For he allowed free rein to his histrionic flair and 
his tendency to do everything to extremes. He enjoyed exercising his flexible 
mind and basked in the notoriety which his changeability acquired for him. 
Quite aware of his chameleon-like behaviour, he was amused and gratified 
by the confusion and consternation which his continuous shifts in thinking 
caused among his friends and enemies alike. He prided himself on his 
uniqueness and was fond of flaunting his versatility of mind and command 
of the European scene. When in his first autobiographical sketch he boasted 
that the European soul held no secrets for him, Bahr accurately charac- 
terized himself as he was at this time.t He considered himself not only 
abreast of all contemporary affairs but even in advance of his time and liked 
to highlight his elusiveness by applying to himself Goethe's saying: “Wenn 
die Leute glauben ich wire noch in Weimar, so bin ich schon in Erfurt.’* 

It is small wonder that his colleagues and critics should find Bahr’s rapid 
changes an excellent target for their pens, anc they vied with one another in 
coining new descriptive phrases. In addition to “Verwandlungskiinstler’, 
Bahr was variously referred to in the journals and newspapers of the day as 
Der Uberwinder, Der Proteus der Moderne, Der Mann von Ubermorgen, Die 
Hebamme der neuen Kunst and Der Mann der immer in der Zukunft lebt, in der 
Temperatur des tiberndchsten Tages. E. M. Kafka in complete frustration over 
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his failure to comprehend Bahr’s sudden transformations described his friend 
as ‘der Geist, der stets verbliifft.... Denn ich kenne ihn seit langem und weiss, 
dass er, halb Eichhorn, halb Tausendfuss, und ein ganzer Tausendsassa in der 
klugen Schlangenkunst, quartiliter seine Haut zu wechseln, einfach der 
unberechenbarste Kitinstler auf diesem Erdboden ist’.* All of these names 
and descriptions were current by 1891, and although they no longer hold 
true after this date, Bahr found it impossible to efface this conception of 
himself. As he once remarked: “Die Legende, die sich mit der Zeit um einen 
Dichter und seine Werke bildet, wird allmahlich so stark, dass er gar nicht 
mehr durchdringen kann.’ In his own case the legend initiated in his youth 
persisted throughout his lifetime and has in some measure continued until the 
present day. The reasons for the tenacity of this opinion regarding Bahr are 
perhaps these: his great productivity (over 100 volumes) together with the 
lack of either Gesammelte or Ausgewahlte Werke; the concentration of research 
on his youthful period and disregard for the later works; the preoccupation 
of critics with Bahr’s differences rather than with any consistency of thought; 
and the ever-present difficulty of effacing clichés. 

Actually, from 1891, the year in which Bahr returned to Vienna after 
several years of study and travel in Germany, France and Spain, until the 
end of his literary career in 1929, he devoted himself consistently to the cause 
of Austria. All of the many facets of his activities, while seemingly different 
and often even contradictory, can be brought to focus on this one idea of 
service to his country. The one change which he did experience during these 
many years, resulting from his personal inner development, represents only 
a considered change of approach to the same fundamental problem. In this 
steadfastness, mature Bahr is to be separated from early Bahr. In his youthful 
works caprice plays a large hand; in his later works devotion to a cause gives 
direction, purpose and.unity to his writings. 

Bahr felt that it was his mission to become the spokesman of his generation: 
most of his works, but especially his diaries, bear witness to his attempt at 
explaining the events of his own day both at home and abroad to his fellow 
countrymen. He did not consider this activity as an end in itself but rather 
as a guide for the future. His Austria, as he repeatedly insisted, was yct 
to come. His was an ideal Austria, which ranked among the leading countries 
of Europe, and in which the arts flourished and bureaucracy was virtually 
effaced. To help create an Austria in this image was his goal. 

Although he was motivated by his great love of country, Bahr did not 
allow this love to blind him to the detects of Austria. He never restricted 
himself to a narrowly chauvinistic viewpoint. All his life Bahr remained an 
‘Austropier’, a term used in reference to him and one which he found parti- 
cularly apt. Bahr thought of Austria in terms of Europe and judged the 
country on the basis of a comparison with the rest of Europe. It angered him 
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that Austria, despite its vast potential of talent, in both cultural and material 
progress lagged behind the other major European countries, especially 
Germany. He considered it Austria's historical mission to form the intellec- 
tual bridge between East and West, North and South,* and this mission 
Austria could fulfil only by utilizing all of its resources. This explains his 
almost monomanic concentration on the lack of unity in Austria, on the 
detrimental effects of bureaucracy and ‘Uberstaatlichung’, and on the lack 
of initiative and progressiveness throughout the country, all factors which, 
he felt, hindered Austria from achieving its just and destined position among 
the countries of Europe. 

Bahr’s endeavours and serious literary production had two goals: to expose 
and denounce those Austrian characteristics and agencies which in his opinion 
hampered progress, and to effect a closer rapprochement between Austria 
and the other European countries. Throughout life a cosmopolitan and 
internationalist, Bahr visualized eventually a United Nations of Europe with 
an intellectually sovereign Austria as the unifying centre. 

Since Bahr was still completely influenced by his contacts with the French 
writers when he arrived in Vienna, it is natural that his initial concern in 
Austria was with the state of the arts. Having participated actively in the 
new Naturalistic movement in Berlin, and having witnessed the literary and 
artistic upheavals in Paris and Madrid, Bahr felt that his own country had 
fallen sadly behind the times in literature and art. At this time he harboured 
no intention of remaining in Vienna. Berlin, the centre of activity and 
progress, was the city which attracted him. But because he met the youthful 
Hofmannsthal, learned of the new journal, Moderne Dichtung, founded by 
E. M. Kafka, and entered into the congenial life at Café Griensteidl, he recon- 
sidered his plans. Concluding that Vienna, too, had come to life, he decided 
to remain there to work. 

With all the enthusiasm and ardour he possessed Bahr entered into the 
struggle on behalf of the arts in Vienna. Arts in this context is used in a 
comprehensive sense including literature, the plastic arts and the theatre. 
Through his forcible manner and his undeterred confidence in his ideas as 
well as in his ability to put them into practice, Bahr united and gave direction 
to forces already existent but lacking in organization and purpose.’ Not that 
Bahr was hailed as a long awaited Messiah come to lead Austrian culture to 
new heights, but by his energetic undertakings he did make his presence felt 
very definitely, not only among the writers and artists of the time, but also 
among the public. 

In the youthful Hofmannsthal, in Schnitzler and Beer-Hofmann, and the 
host of minor writers collected in the Café Griensteidl, Bahr envisioned the 
talent necessary for new literary beginnings in Austria which would equal 
the developments in the other major countries he had visited. As his own 
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task, Bahr in his capacity as critic assumed the responsibility of preparing the 
public for innovations in the arts. In his articles published in the Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt and from 1894 in his own newspaper, Die Zeit, articles which he 
subsequently collected and published in book form, Bahr discussed the young 
artists, their aims, their achievements and their methods. In general he did as 
much as one man possibly could to acquaint the public not only with the 
latest Austrian artists but with the leading and newest figures in all of the arts 
from all over Europe. By keeping Austria ~ and during this period Vienna 
was Austria to Bahr — abreast of the cultural progress of the major European 
countries, he hoped to draw Austria more closely into the European frame- 
work. As for Austria itself, he felt that there existed a dichotomy between 
art and life, a barrier between the artists and the public. This barrier, resulting 
primarily from a lack of understanding for the arts by the people, he 
attempted to destroy through his efforts at enlightening the public. Although 
Bahr had returned to Vienna imbued with the cult of pure aestheticism, he 
quickly transcended this phase of art for art’s sake and emerged with the 
concept of art for life’s sake. 

The need for a reconciliation of art and life became one of Bahr’s funda- 
mental tenets. It was not enough that a nation had artists unless the public 
appreciated their works. For example, Bahr maintained that a country 
could not be said to possess a literature unless the people appreciated and 
utilized it. Thus, he undertook the role of mediator between the arts and 
the public. His primary purpose was to aid the young artists in Austria. His 
approach to the problem was through the public, for he believed that if the 
public were educated to appreciate the arts, the arts would then flourish. If 
this approach of Bahr’s seems somewhat naive and over-idealistic, it should 
be remembered that he was thoroughly convinced at this time that his 
generation was slated to inaugurate a new era for Austria. Not until some 
twenty years later did he sadly realize that what he had viewed as the 
beginnings of a new Austria was actually the swan song of the old one."* 

Bahr, a latter-day ‘Aufklarer’, was aiming at an overall rise in the general 
level of culture throughout Austria. In his view, which was quite possibly 
a holdever from the socialistic concepts acquired during his student years in 
Berlin (1884-87), art should belong to everyone and not remain simply the 
privilege of a few. Since he felt that the people would appreciate the arts if 
they were educated to do so, he strongly urged that the state through the 
school system assume the ey for achieving this. He stated: “Der 
Staat kann keinen Dichter erzeugen ... Aber er soll nur wenigstens sorgen, 
dass man lesen kann ... Die Dichter miissen von selber kommen. Aber et 
soll fiir die Bedingungen sorgen, dass sie zu wirken vermégen. Das ist sein 
Beruf, eine fiir die Kunst empfangliche Cultur zu bilden.’** However, he 
did not sit back and wait for the state to take action. Rather he undertook 
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himself to bring the people to an understanding and appreciation of the arts. 
All of his essays and reviews from the time he settled in Vienna were moti- 
vated by this desire. 

Through his efforts on behalf of the arts, his support of struggling talent, 
and his continued acclaim of great (but in their day unknown or ignored) 
artists, Bahr fulfilled a unique position as guardian, champion and propa- 
gandizer of the arts. He aided in making Hofmannsthal known, assisted 
Schnitzler in overcoming the adversity of the Press, and did more than any 
other writer to help the Secessionists become established in Vienna. 

Bahr heralded and supported not only Austrian art and artists. He intro- 
duced Eleonora Duse to Vienna, where her world fame began. He was one 
of the first to introduce D’ Annunzio and Maeterlinck to Vienna and was also 
among the earliest supporters of Wedekind. In addition he publicized the 
fame of the Parnassians throughout Austria and Germany. It is still im- 
possible to measure to its full extent the influence of Bahr on the Vienna of 
the 1890s; Nadler says of Bahr’s impact on his age quite simply: “Die geistige 
Haltung Wiens zu seiner Zeit und also die Wiener Literatur seiner Tage ist 
zweifellos im wesentlichen sein Werk.’! 

In his campaign to foster young talent Bahr supported many artists of 
inferior merit and fleeting fame. As Karl Kraus bitterly remarked: ‘Ohne 
ihn [Bahr] ware manche junge Talentlosigkeit friihzeitig zugrunde gegangen 
und vergessen worden. Es sind nicht wenige, die sich riihmen kénnen, von 
ihm entdeckt zu sein.’** This situation did not disturb Bahr, for he con- 
tended that Austria, which had so few artists, could not afford to overlook 
any worthwhile talent. Therefore, he was justified in his own mind in 
encouraging anyone who showed promise. Among those, however, who 
overlooked or did not look deeply enough to perceive the underlying basis 
tor Bahr’s action, a scepticism arose as to his artistic judgment. Of his 
discernment there should be no doubt. As his mature works reveal, Bahr by 
no means considered all art to be on the same level or to possess the same 
value. During the 1890s, however, he did not consider it his task to criticize 
but to foster all art, to encourage all artists. In his essay Ein Amt der Entdeck- 
ung'* Bahr even went so far as to suggest that the government set up 
agencies in all of the provinces to which artists and writers could send their 
works for evaluation. In this way no one with a spark of talent would be 
overlooked. This suggestion in its improbability conveys Bahr's plea for 
relief from the overwhelming burden of manuscripts and visits of beginning 
artists; for his reputation of being sympathetic to aspiring artists brought 
many young people to him for assistance in getting started. How many of 
these people he helped will never be known. Support of Austrian artists 
remained an integral aspect of his endeavours, although he later limited his 
support to those Austrian artists, who, like Stifter,* he considered had fallen 
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into unmerited neglect, or who, like the painter Gustav Klimt, had never 
received their merited measure of recognition. 

During his years of publishing Die Zeit, Bahr never relaxed his programme 
of furthering the arts in Austria and even believed himself to have attained a 
measure of success in this direction. Writing to Hofmannsthal and Leopold 
von Andrian in a preface to Renaissance, a volume of essays reprinted from 
Die Zeit, Bahr optimistically reported: “Diese Wochenschrift habe ich ja 
begriindet, damit die Fragen der Cultur auch in unserem armen Lande einen 
Anwalt haben. Getreu schreibe ich da jede Woche auf, was die Suchenden 
finden; so nahern wir uns der grossen Kunst. Ihr wisst, dass es gewirkt hat; 
es ist nicht umsonst gewesen. ** 

One of the more notable campaigns which Bahr undertook through Die 
Zeit was the series of articles which he ran under the heading Entdeckung der 
Provinz. The title as well as the impetus for the project came from the 
Styrian poet Peter Rosegger, who wholeheartedly shared Bahr’s views on 
helping young provincia ‘I talent. The idea was to stimulate interest in 
provincial art and to assist talent that might otherwise never receive more than 
local recognition. Actually the issues, as far as Bahr was concerned, went 
deeper than this. The stress on provincial as opposed to Viennese art was the 
first indication that his enthusiasm for Vienna was waning and that within 
him the conviction was growing that the capital city had atrophied. If Austria 
was to flourish, itneeded new blood, which in his opinion could only be forth- 
coming from the provinces. To Bahr in the period beginning about 1898 
the provinces denoted strength, frankness and truth as contrasted to the 
stultification, artificiality and dissembling of the Viennese. 

Bahr’s growing embitterment towards Vienna developed during the years 
1900 to 1905 in direct relationship to his disillusionment over the failure of 
his cultural programme. Despite the success he had reported earlier, he now 
felt that he had not made the progress he had anticipated. The cause of his 
failure he believed he found in the character of the Viennese themselves: 
they simply did not want to be helped. This deduction led Bahr to a sensi- 
tive, albeit hostile, analysis of Viennese character in the book Wien (1905). 
This book marks the turning-point in Bahr’s attitude towards Austria. Up 
to this point he had considered encouragement of the arts the best means to 
aid the country. Now he realized that the arts alone were inadequate to 
accomplish his goal. The country, he discerned, was afflicted with very deep- 
seated weaknesses which required rooting out at their very source. He makes 
clear in Wien that these weaknesses, keeping Austria from attaining its 
position of prominence among European nations, were the system of 
bureaucracy evolved by the Hapsburgs, the lack of unity among Austrians 
and between Austria and its dependencies, lack of initiative, and hostility 
towards progress. From the time he wrote Wien until the end of his literary 
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career in 1929 Bahr hammered unceasingly at the faults of Austria. Above 
everything Bahr loved clarity in all matters, and he now set out to attain 
clarification about the conditions keeping Austria from utilizing its potential 
of talent and from achieving its rightful rank as a nation. He set out to 
analyse the country, to expose the forces destroying Austria, thereby hoping 
to prepare a solid foundation for new beginnings rooted in tradition. His 
many volumes of Tagebiicher, his collections of essays, Buch der Jugend (1909), 
Austriaca (1911) and Schwarzgelb (1917), and his series of novels reveal most 
directly and in a diversity of forms Bahr’s views of the political situation in 
Austria. | 

A strong, unified Austria became one of Bahr’s constant themes. The most 
direct means to attain this goal, he felt, was to jettison the cumbersome 
system of bureaucracy established by the Hapsburgs. Bureaucracy and its 
outward symbol, the ‘Hofrat’, Bahr designated as the major plague of Austria 
from which most of the failings of the country issued. It should be noted 
that Bahr throughout his attacks on the governmental system remained a 
staunch monarchist. He believed that the bureaucratic system had established 
itself as an autonomous agency which no longer served the interests of the 
country, but which manipulated the state for its own purposes.?’ 

Bahr continually stressed that Austrians ‘in der Wirtschaft, in den Kiinsten, 
in der Wissenschaft, tiberall, an Geist, Talent und Gemiit so stark sind, es mit 
allen Vélkern aufzunehmen und in freier Menschlichkeit neben allen zu 
bestehen’.** However, bureaucrats, who fought against every innovation 
that smacked of progress, prevented Austria from utilizing its talent and 
resources. Indeed, because of the manner in which new ideas were dis- 
couraged in Austria, some of the country’s ablest men, such as the architect 
Joseph Olbrich and the historian Joseph Redlich, were lost to other nations. 
The lethargy of the people themselves played an important part in causing 
Austria's plight, according to Bahr, for even after suffrage was granted in 
1907, they did little to abolish the bureaucratic system. Every family 
cherished the hope that some father or son would one day himself become 
a ‘Hofrat’. : 

The adverse effects of bureaucracy on the internal development of the 
country was not its worst feature in Bahr’s opinion. Much more seriously 
and detrimentally, it prevented the several Danube nationalities from reach- 
ing mutual understanding both with Austria-Hungary and with each other. 
Bahr sympathized with the smaller nationalities of the Monarchy and was 
convinced that they were being mistreated.** A staunch advocate of 
‘Grossésterreich’, Bahr believed that this could only exist if all the states 
were treated equally, which in his eyes included extension of the vote to all 
the states. Bureaucracy kept Austria from following the course he felt it must 
take ‘durch den kleinbiirgerlichen Nationalismus hindurch zur Demokratie’.” 
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When the war broke out in 1914, Bahr abruptly quelled his acrimonious 
attacks against the government. He greeted the war enthusiastically, because 
looking forward he could envision nothing but beneficial results for Austria. 
His pamphlets Kriegssegen (1914) and Das dstérreichische Wunder (1915) 
clarify his standpoint most clearly. The results he foresaw were the unifica- 
tion of Austria and Germany, the formation of a United Europe, continued 
unity among the Austrians themselves, and the end fox all times of bureau- 
cracy. Point for point the hopes which Bahr expressed in his initial jubilation 
and optimism were shattered by the well-known course of events. 

In October 1918, Bahr, through his appointment as producer in the 
Burgtheater, was furnished with an opportunity to work actively on behalf 
of his principles. He intended to use the Burgtheater to promote the “Gross- 
dsterreichische Idee’, but the abrupt end to the war and to the Monarchy 
obviated the attempt before it was properly begun. He did, however, utilize 
the limited means at his disposal to present the Viennese premiere of Goethe’s 
Die natiirliche Tochter, a play which he deemed timely. Evidently he had 
intended the drama as a warning against anarchy and as a plea for unity. 
Events moved faster than his scheduling, so that when the play was per- 
formed on November 16th, 1918, it ironically served only to confirm the 
dissolution of the Monarchy. 

Bahr resigned from the Burgtheater in April 1919, returning to Salzburg 
and to his self-appointed task as the conscience of his age, a function which 
he maintained until the end of his literary career in 1929. Throughout this 
last decade of his activity he continued to advocate “Entstaatlichung’ (‘Oster- 
reich starb an Uberstaatlichung’) and to scourge bureaucracy and the other 
weaknesses of the country. However, he also retained his vision of Austria 
as the eventual unifying centre of a United Nations of Europe. The values 
he posited as necessary to the accomplishment of this goal were a heightening 
of Christianity and the inauguration of a new baroque movement.*' In 
addition he singled out Goethe, Dostoievsky, Stifter and Whitman as 
exemplary thinkers in whose spirit the future should be shaped. 

This survey of Bahr’s life of service to Austria demonstrates that the 
shift from a cultural to a political approach to Austrian problems represents 
the only major change in Bahr’s thinking during his entire mature life. Not 
that he surrendered his interests in the arts, for they remained one of his 
closest affinities. From approximately 1905 on, however, it was primarily 
the political situation of the country which engrossed his attention. By his 
constant criticism Bahr made himself so unpopular in Austria that in 1921, 
when he moved to Munich to spend his remaining years, no one attempted 
to hold him back. Nevertheless his love for his country and his confidence 
in its future remained so strong that he closed his literary production on the op- 
timistic and appropriate note Osterreich in Ewigkeit, the title of his final novel. 
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That Bahr continued to be regarded as a “Verwandlungskiinstler’ during 
his mature years resulted largely from a misunderstanding of his aims. In 
keeping with his undertaking to prepare the public for the very latest happen- 
ings in the arts, he attempted to remain abreast if not in advance of the latest 
artistic developments or trends. Although he reported these innovations 
objectively, he was mistakenly identified with the ideas he discussed. For 
example, his name is frequently mentioned in connection with the successive 
literary movements of Naturalism, Impressionism and Expressionism. In 
reality he was never an advocate of any particular artistic method or style. 
He recognized and attempted to refute during his lifetime this popular mis- 
conception of himself as a champion of various groups. 


Mich verfolgt namlich ein Missverstindnis durchs Leben. Wahrend ich immer 
bloss, was rings um mich ist und wird, wahrzunehmen, auszusprechen, darzu- 
stellen trachte und weiter nichts als es sammeln und ordnen will, meint man, 
es sei mir um ein Urteil zu tun. Wenn ein Neuer und etwas Neues in 
irgendeiner Kunst erscheint, will ich erkennen, wer und was es ist, vielleicht 
auch noch, was daraus zu werden scheint, ohne je zu fragen, ob es mir auch 
recht sei, und ich kann nicht verstehen, dass man mich nun deshalb, weil ich 
etwas aufzufinden trachte, stets selbst dafiir verantwortlich, ja gleich sozusa- 
gen zum Mitschuldigen macht. ... Ich bin weder ein Anwalt noch ein Klager 
noch ein Spétter, ich bin der Zeiger, der Nenner.** 


Through his attempt to accomplish so much for his country in so many 
fields, Bahr was one of the most colourful and important writers in the 
Austria of his time. His efforts have remained largely unappreciated because 
of his reputation as a “Verwandlungskiinstler’. Once this stigma is removed 
from his name in general and limited to his youthful period, where it origi- 
nated and to which alone it pertains, he may begin to attain the position of 
importance he deserves within the framework of cultural and literary history. 


NOTES 


. Hermann Bahr, Selbstbildnis (Berlin, 1923), p. 281. Unless otherwise stated, all works cited are by 
Sahr. 

* Das Hermann-Bahr Buch, herausgegeben von S. Fischer Verlag (Berlin, 1913), p. 18. 

* 1917 (Innsbruck, 1917), p. 98. 

**Doch darf ich mich trésten, weil es immerhin ein hiibscher Gedanke und schmeichelhaft ist, dass 
zwischen Wolga und Loire, von der Themse zum Guadalquivir heute nichts empfunden wird, das ich 
nicht verstehen, teilen und gestalten kénnte, und dass die europiische Seele keine Geheimnisse vor mir 
hat.’ Studien zur Kritik der Moderne (Frankfurt, 1894), Pp. 95. 

® Selbstbildnis, p. 2. 

* E. M. Kafka, ‘Der neueste Bahr’, Moderne Rundschau, Ill, 1891, p. 220. 

* Rezensionen (Berlin, 1903), p. 20. 

**Unsere Sendung ist, Briicke zu sein. Briicke zwischen Nord und Siid ... und aber auch Briicke 
zwischen West und Ost. Wir dsterreichischen Deutschen sind auserwahlt, Nordsiidler zu werden und 
Westéstler.’ 1918 (Innsbruck, 1919), p. 252 f. 
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* ‘Alles stand bereit und erwartete eine Lésung. Es war Zeit, dass einer kam, der mit Witz verwegen 
war, stlirmisch und kritisch zugleich, ein entschlossener Lenker seiner eigenen Wildheit; ein Mann der 
Richtungen und Uberblicke, aber auch des Schaffens und Streitens; einer, der bei vielen anderen Gaben 
auch dic Kraft hatte, zu orientieren. Dieser Eine war Hermann Bahr.’ Willi Handl, Hermann Bahr 
(Berlin, 1913), p. 37- Even Karl Kraus, by far Bahr’s bitterest enemy, admitted: ‘Die ganze Literatur- 
bewegung cinzuleiten, die zahlreichen schwierigen Uberwindungen vorzunehmen, nicht zuletzt dem 
Kaffechausleben den Stempel eine Persénlichkeit aufzudriicken, war ein Herr aus Linz berufen worden, 
dem es in der That bald gelang, einen entscheidenden Einfluss auf die Jugend zu gewinnen, und eine dichte 
Schar von Anhingern um sich zu versammeln.’ Die demolierte Literatur (Wien, 1897) ,p. 6. 

1° “1a lag nun Osterreich nur noch in der Luft und diese Luftgestalt von Grillparzer, Feuchtersleben 
und Stifter, von Bauernfeld, Schubert und Schwind, von Danhauser und Waldmiiller, deren ich mich 
erst an der Erscheinung des jungen Hofmannsthal entsann, war noch im Vergliihen so beriickend schén, 
dass ich den verdimmernden Abendsonnen-Nachglanz zwanzig Jahre lang fiir ein Morgenrot, dass ich 
das lichelnde Sterben Osterreichs fiir einen heiligen Friihling hielt. Mein dsterreichisches Denken und 
Dichten in diesen zwanzig Jahren, es stimmt alles, wenn man nur das Vorzeichen wechselt, man muss ein 
Kreuz darunter setzen.’ Selbstbildnis, p. 281. 

1) Studien zur Kritik der Moderne, p. 203. 

12 Josef Nadler, Literaturgeschichte Osterreichs (Salzburg, 1951), p. 416. 

'® Karl Kraus, Die demolierte Literatur, p. 12. 

4 In Bildung (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 223-30. 

‘® There is little doubt that Bahr’s constant publicizing of the greatness of Stifter helped in large 
measure to bring about the revival of interest and subsequent reappraisal of the nineteenth-century author. 

16 Renaissance (Berlin, 1897), Preface. 

17 ‘Die Bureaukratie, das Mittel des Staats, hat sich bei uns vom Zweck befreit: statt dem Staat zu 
dienen, bedient sie sich des Staats .. . Es begibt sich bei uns taglich aufs neue der Triumph des Hofrats 
iiber Osterreich.’ Austriaca (Berlin, 1911), p. 87 f. 

18 Buch der Jugend (Wien, 1909), Introduction, p. III. 

18 See Dalmatinische Reise (Berlin, 1909). 

20 Austriaca, p. 34. 

21 “Unsere ganze klassische Dichtung ist nur cin Versuch des Wortes, sich des Barock durch die Rede 
zu bemichtigen, alle Romantik ist... Barock, die deutsche Musik von Bach bis Mahler ist Barock 
und das Ergebnis aller geistigen Leistungen meiner Generation ist, dass uns jenes erste Barock nicht mehr 
geniigt, dass es bloss ein Vorwort war des zweiten, um das jetzt unter dem Namen des Expressionismus 
gerungen wird. Im dreizehnten Jahrhundert keimt das Barock, im siebzehnten eint es den Lateiner mit 
dem Goten, mag es im zwanzigsten Jahrhundert, jene vertikale Bewegung nun ins Horizontale wendend, 
sich in der Verséhnung vom Rom und Byzanz vollenden. Dieser mein Lebensgedanke wird mir nun 
dadurch bestitigt, dass immer mehr unverdachtige Zeugen gewahren, wie wir iiberall schon mitten im 
neuen Barock sind.’ 1919 (Innsbruck, 1919), p. 307 f. 

22 Inventur (Berlin, 1912), p. 33. 
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THE PLAY OF OPPOSITES IN GEORG TRAKL’S POETRY 
BY HERBERT LINDENBERGER 


I 


THrouGHouT Trakl’s poetry one can distinguish two sharply contrasting 
visions of the world, the one characterized by images of decay and dis- 
solution, the other by idealized pastoral landscapes and images of a once 
idyllic past. Although this duality has been noticed by previous commen- 
tators, most notably by Clemens Heselhaus,' no one has yet demonstrated 
how it actually functions within the poetry. Trakl’s critics, often forgetting 
that an analysis of certain points of technique may lead us closer to the 
meaning of the poetry than a direct attack on its content, have come increas- 
ingly to make a prophetic text out of his work. Thus, among the most recent 
longer studies, that of Alfred Focke has formulated a system out of his 
Christian allusions, Klaus Simon’s has pictured his poetry as a manifestation 
of “Orphic myth’, while Eduard Lachmann’s, though providing a detailed 
commentary on each poem, has all too often got lost in the individual poem 
and, in many cases, has read it back in virtually its own terms.? Moreover, we 
have been promised a full-length study on Jungian principles for the near 
future.* Amid the sombre tones of this criticism, perhaps there is room for 
an approach which, by examining some of the compositional elements 
of Trakl’s work, may shed some light on what the poems are saying. 

Trakl’s habit of juxtaposing antithetical aspects of reality is already evident 
in some of his earliest work. In “Die drei Teiche in Hellbrunn’, an immature 
effort which he chose not to include among his collected poems, he portrays 
each of these aspects in terms of images reflected in a pond. In the first pond 
he observes a spectacle of decay: 


Um die Blumen taumelt das Fliegengeschmeiss, 
Und die bleichen Blumen auf dumpfer Flut, 
Geh fort! Geh fort! Es brennt die Luft! 

In der Tiefe glitht der Verwesung Glut! ¢ 


The second pond reflects an atmosphere of beauty and joyfulness: 


Bilder von Wolken, Blumen und Menschen — 
Singe, singe, freudige Welt! 

Lachelnde Unschuld spiegelt dich wider — 
Himmlisch wird alles, was ihr gefallt! (II, 62) 


In a letter dating from roughly the same period, Trakl describes a succes- 
sion of moods as sharply opposed to one another as those within the poem: 


Cc 193 
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‘Ich habe die fiirchterlichsten Méglichkeiten in mir geftihlt, gerochen, 
getastct und im Blute die Damonen heulen héren, die tausend Teufel mit 
ihren Stacheln, die das Fleisch wahnsinnig machen. Welch entsetzlicher 
Alp! 

Vorbei! Heute ist diese Vision der Wirklichkeit wieder in nichts 
versunken, ferne sind mir die Dinge, ferner noch ihre Stimme, und ich 
lausche, ganz beseeltes Ohr, wieder auf die Melodien, die in mir sind, 
und mein beschwingtes Auge trdumt wieder seine Bilder, die schéner 
sind als alle Wirklichkeit!’* And in several later instances the poet’s letters 
testify to frequent changes of emotional situation (‘meine ununterbrochen 
schwankende und an allem verzweifelnde Natur’, he says at one point [II], 
20]). Moreover, Trakl’s friends have often stressed the violent opposites 
within his personality. For instance, Hans Limbach describes his appearance in 
the following contrasting terms: “Trotzdem prigte sich in seiner Erscheinung 
etwas ungemein Wiirdiges aus. Aber ein finsterer, fast bésartiger Zug gab 
ihm etwas Faszinierendes wie bei einem Verbrecher.'* Trakl’s earliest critic, 
Karl Borromius Heinrich, though portraying him as something of a saint 
(‘es war etwas von geweihtem Wesen, etwas Geheiligtes auch in seiner Art zu 
trinken’ — italics in the original), also mentions an incident in which the poet 
violently fought off some strangers who offered to accompany him home 
from an inn.’ 

I do not mean to interpret Trakl’s poetry as a simple reflection of emotional 
states, but present these examples as analogies to a way of thinking that is 
readily discernible in and central to the poems themselves. As a final analogy 
I mention Hélderlin’s ‘Halfte des Lebens’, whose affinities to Trakl’s work 
were already pointed out a decade ago by Lachmann (in Schneditz, III, 186- 
187). Not only have such words as Schatten, Mauern and sprachlos — all in the 
second stanza of Hélderlin’s poem — become a conspicuous part of the Trakl 
vocabulary,* but, more important, Hélderlin’s division of the two sides of 
life is presented purely through the succession of images and situations, 
without explicit commentary or connection. This reliance on the expressive 
power of individual images and incipient dramatic situations, with its 
corresponding absence of direct rhetorical statement, is among the most 
obvious characteristics of Trakl’s poetry, far more so than of Hélderlin’s. 
And it is this characteristic (a common one, to be sure, throughout symbolist 
and modern poetry) that seems largely responsible for the wide range of 
interpretations — religious, mythic, psychological — to which the poetry has 
been subjected. For Trakl’s images and dramatic situations are drawn from a 
large number of contexts, often juxtaposed without apparent connection, 
and it has remained for the critic to relate them as he would. Yet when 
we stress Trakl’s use of contrasting forces, many of these seemingly diverse 
contexts start to fall into relation to one another. For instance, for the 
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positive aspect of his world Trakl has drawn together references to a vanished 
past (depicted variously as medieval and baroque), allusions to Catholic 
ritual, conventional pastoral scenes, as well as a complex of images centring 
around a mythical realm which he sometimes calls “Abendland’. In the 
poem ‘Stundenlied’, despite the neat juxtaposition of the two aspects of life, 
images from many of these contexts are brought together: 


Mit dunklen Blicken sehen sich die Liebenden an, 
Die Blonden, Strahlenden. In starrender Finsternis 
Umschlingen schmichtig sich die sehnenden Arme. 


Purpurn zerbrach der Gesegneten Mund. Die runden Augen 
Spiegeln das dunkle Gold des Friihlingsnachmittags, 

Saum und Schwarze des Walds, Abendangste im Griin; 
Vielleicht unsaiglichen Vogelflug, des. Ungeborenen 

Pfad an finsteren Dérfern, einsamen Sommern hin 

Und aus verfallener Blaue tritt bisweilen ein Abgelebtes. 


Leise rauscht im Acker das gelbe Korn. 
Hart ist das Leben und stahlern schwingt die Sense der Landmann, 
Fiigt gewaltige Balken der Zimmermann. 


Purpurn farbt sich das Laub im Herbst; der ménchische Geist 
Durchwandelt heitere Tage; reif ist die Traube 

Und festlich die Luft in geriumigen Héfen. 

Siisser duften vergilbte Friichte; leise ist das Lachen 

Des Frohen, Musik und Tanz in schattigen Kellern; 

Im dimmernden Garten Schritt und Stille des verstorbenen Knaben. 


(I, 99) 


Images of sensuality, guilt, fear, darkness are combined to form the negative 
vision of the first two stanzas. The contrasting vision of the final stanzas 
draws together images of pastoral, ascetic and court life, while the final line 
alludes, if somewhat obliquely, to the ‘Abendland’. 

It is not only of the world at large that Trakl maintains a dual vision, 
but also of the actors who weave their way through this world. Throughout 
his mature poetry one can distinguish two basic figures, a protagonist and 
his sister, both of whom recur from poem to poem, though under varying 
guises. The protagonist, for instance, assumes numerous forms — criminal, 
penitent, innocent child, prophet, participant in his family’s guilt — yet one 
can readily differentiate between those of good and evil aspect. Even the 
sister is a violently split personality, ranging from an accomplice in sin to 
the beatific, conciliatory figure who appears in visionary form at the close 
of many poems. 
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Although these ‘characters’ appear in many of the shorter lyrics, it is in 
the longer poems — for instance, ‘Helian’ and the four prose poems — that 
we can examine most closely how Trakl works out his antithetical situations 
on various contextual levels. Especially in the prose poem “Traum und 
Umnachtung’, with its richness of concrete detail, we can distinguish a 
number of these levels — psychological, social, theological — within the 
confines of a single work. For example, on the psychological level the 
protagonist alternates between simple states of melancholy and joy, depicted 
in such contrasting phrases as ‘seine sprachlose Trauer’ (I, 155) and ‘gerechter 
erfreut ihn’ (p. 159). Socially he is portrayed as isolated from family and 
community (‘Niemand liebte ihn’, p. 157), while at the same time dreaming 
of an ideal community (‘die schGne Gemeine der Menschen’, p. 159); near 
the end of the poem he is shown participating in the family doom, though 
in the ironic terms of a mock communion: “Weh der steinernen Augen der 
Schwester, da beim Mahle ihr Wahnsinn auf die nichtige Stirne des 
Bruders trat, der Mutter unter leidenden Hinden das Brot zu Stein ward’ 
(p. 161). In terms of dramatic action he appears in such opposing roles as 
criminal (‘da er...dem schweigenden Kind Gewalt tat’, p. 156) and as 
heaven-ordained prophet (‘Ein umnachteter Seher sang jener an verfallenen 
Mauern und seine Stimme verschlang Gottes Wind’, p. 160). Numerous 
religious allusions stress the protagonist’s changing situation from states of 
damnation (“‘Gottes Zorn ziichtigte seine metallenen Schultern’, p. 156) and 
grace (as, for instance, in the prophetic role referred to above). The natural 
elements, alternating as they do between violence (‘o, die Birken im Sturm’, 
p. 156) and calm (‘die sanfte Stille des griinen Gezweigs’, p. 161), also reflect 
the duality of the protagonist. In fact the structure of “Traum und Umnach- 
tung’, as of the longer verse poems “Helian’ and ‘Sebastian im Traum’, is 
based on the alternations between opposites that we have described. Despite 
the wealth of narrative content, there is no clearly discernible line of narra- 
tive development in “Traum und Umnachtung’. Events of the past seem 
inextricably mixed with those of the present, and the narrator's focus shifts 
without apparent reason from the protagonist to the family and thence to the 
features of the landscape. Only the principle of alternation remains constant 
within the poem, as the following passage, with its rapid transitions between 
the positive and negative aspects of Trakl’s poetic world, exemplifies: “O 
des verfluchten Geschlechts. Wenn in befleckten Zimmern jegliches Schick- 
sal vollendet ist, tritt mit modernden Schritten der Tod in das Haus. O, dass 
draussen Friihling ware und im bliihenden Baum ein lieblicher Vogel singe. 
Aber griaulich verdorrt das sparliche Griin an den Fenstern der Niachtlichen 
und es sinnen die blutenden Herzen noch Béses. O, die dimmernden Friih- 
lingswege des Sinnenden. Gerechter erfreut ihn die bliihende Hecke, die 
junge Saat des Landmanns...’ (p. 159). Not until the final line, “die Nacht 
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das verfluchte Geschlecht verschlang’ (p. 161), with its unmistakable note of 
doom, does Trakl signal an end to the alternating movement of the poem. 


II 


Thus far we have stressed the polar opposites within Trakl’s poetic world 
and shown how, by juxtaposition and alternation, they determine the struc- 
ture of many poems. It would be misleading, however, to imply that Trakl 
was interested merely in antitheses. Actually he was as much concerned 
with portraying the processes by which one vision is linke:' to its opposite. 
To return for a moment to the Hélderlin poem cited earlier, we noted the | 
absoluteness with which the two aspects of life were separated from one 
another. If anything, only the implicit transition in time from summer to 
winter relates the contrasting visions. But Trakl, in most of his poems 
at least, moves far more gradually from one extreme to the other. We need 
only set “Hilfte des Lebens’ next to ‘Elis’ to see the difference. Between its 
opening line, “Vollkommen ist die Stille dieses goldenen Tags’, and its close, 
‘Immer tént/An schwarzen Mauern Gottes einsamer Wind’ (I, 96-7), Trakl 
presents a succession of images slowly shifting from a paradise-like scene, 
a moment of perfection and fulfilment, to a barren, fallen world. To 
quote from the middle of the poem, 


I 

Am Abend zog der Fischer die schweren Netze ein. 
Ein guter Hirt 

Fiihrt seine Herde am Waldsaum hin. 

O! wie gerecht sind, Elis, alle deine Tage. 


Leise sinkt “ 
An kahlen Mauern des Olbaumes blaue Stille, 
Erstirbt eines Greisen dunkler Gesang. 


Ein goldener Kahn 
Schaukelt, Elis, dein Herz am einsamen Himmel. 


2 


Ein sanftes Glockenspiel tént in Elis’ Brust 
Am Abend, 
Da sein Haupt ins schwarze Kissen sinkt. 


Ein blaues Wild 
Blutet leise im Dornengestriipp. 


Ein brauner Baum steht abgeschieden da; 
Seine blauen Friichte fielen von ihm. 
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Zeichen und Sterne 
Versinken leise im Abendweiher. 


Hinter dem Hiigel ist es Winter geworden, 


one can see that the transitions are not those of prose or traditional verse. 
As always in Trakl’s mature poetry we are aware of the constantly shifting 
perspectives, the exclamatory intrusions, the shift of tenses. As Rilke said 
of “Helian’, the individual lines here seem like fences separating large, ‘un- 
possessable’ plains.’ Each stanza, each image maintains a certain autonomy, 
containing within itself its own peculiar set of allusions. And yet one can 
discern a very definite line of progression from each stanza to the next. 
Thus, we move from the seemingly harmonious pastoral situation of the first 
of the above-quoted stanzas, to the bare walls still associated with blue 
(for Trakl a more benign colour than black) stillness, and finally to an 
atmosphere of winter. The transitions are suggested not only through the 
actual image content of the individual stanzas, but also through the rhetorical 
means employed. For example, the harmoniousness suggested by the images 
of fisherman and shepherd is amplified through the peculiar balance achieved 
by the line ‘O! wie gerecht sind, Elis, alle deine Tage’ (one need only shift 
the name Elis as follows — “O Elis! wie gerecht sind alle deine Tage’ to 
destroy the balance, not only of the line, but of the entire stanza). More- 
over, the sudden shift to the past tense in the line “Seine blauen Friichte 
fielen von ihm’ serves to underline the increasing distance from the moment 
of perfection at the opening of the poem. Even the juxtapositions of images 
within a line serve to define a stage in the transition process. Take, for 
example, the line ‘An kahlen Mauern des Olbaumes blaue Stille’. Here, at this 
‘mid-way point between the contrasting visions that open and close the 
poem, we find the relatively positive image “blue stillness’ set against the 
negatively directed “bare walls’, while between them stands the two-edged 
image of the olive tree, with its traditional connotations of peacefulness as 
well as its implicit association with the sufferings of Christ. Not only here, 
but in numerous other poems Trakl uses Biblical imagery to point in two 
directions at once. For instance, in ‘Helian’ the leprosy image, with its 
connotations on the one hand of sin and decay and, on the other, of repen- 
tance and divine grace, serves as a transition between two contrasting sets 
of images: 


Zur Vesper verliert sich der Fremdling in schwarzer Novemberzerstérung, 
Unter morschem Geist, an Mauern voll Aussatz hin, 
Wo vordem der heilige Bruder gegangen, 


Versunken in das te Saitenspiel seines Wahnsinns. (I, 85) 


* * * 
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In schwarzen Wassern spiegeln sich Aussatzige; 
Oder sie Sffnen die kotbefleckten Gewander 
Weinend dem balsamischen Wind, der vom rosigen Hiigel weht. (I, 87) 


Besides these methods of achieving progression there is also a certain 
‘vocabulary of transition’ that runs through much of Trakl’s work. In the 
above example one might note the verbs sinken and fallen, the former used 
three times and, incidentally, the most frequent of all Trakl’s verbs.*° One 
of his most characteristic words is untergehen (as in the earlier Elis poem, “An 
den Knaben Elis’: “Elis, wenn die Amsel im schwarzen Wald ruft, /Dieses 
ist dein Untergang’, p. 95), and often this word is directly connected with 
submergence in water, as in the final stanza of the relatively early “Seele des 
Lebens : 

Der blaue Fluss rinnt schén hinunter, 
Gewilke sich am Abend zeigen; 

Die Seele auch in engelhaftem Schweigen. 
Vergingliche Gebilde gehen unter. (1, 29) 


Such transformations are already to be found in some of Trakl’s earliest 
known work, as, for instance, the third stanza of “Die drei Teiche in Hell- 
brunn’. The first-two stanzas, as we have shown, dealt with the negative 
and positive extremes, respectively, of Trakl’s world. The third stanza, 
more pronouncedly in the second than in the first version, is concerned with 
the transformation process: 


Die Wasser schimmern griinlichblau 

Und ruhig atmen die Zypressen 

Und ihre Schwermut unermessen 

Fliesst iiber in das Abendblau. 

Tritonen tauchen aus der Flut, 

Verfall durchrieselt das Gemiuer. 

Der Mond hiillt sich in griine Schleier 

Und wandelt langsam auf der Flut. (II, 128-9) 


Here the transitions are going in two directions: melancholy ‘flows’ with 
seeming calm into a realm called ‘das Abendblau’ (which in Trakl’s later 
poetry becomes the centre of a positive complex of images), while at the 
same time the walls of the castle are attacked by decay. Characteristically, 
in both cases the transitional process is gradual and gentle. The melancholy 
is shown flowing with the waters, and decay, despite the relatively unpleasant 
connotations of durchrieselt, attacks in a predominantly quiet manner. In 
‘Elis’ the word leise is used three times, Stille twice, and sanft once (for that 
matter, leise and sanft are listed by Leitgeb among Trakl’s five most frequent 
adjectives)."* Only rarely does change come about in a sudden or violent 
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manner, chiefly in isolated instances such as ‘Ein Gewitterabend’, ‘Mensch- 
heit’ (in which the stark contrast between the war horrors and the religious 
vision is presented with a minimum of transition), and the late cycle of seven 
poems beginning with “Das Herz’. 

Quite frequently Trakl uses transitions explicitly to portray movements 
in the life cycle of man and nature. Thus, although such patterns as death 
and rebirth, the change of seasons, and growth and decay function as con- 
trasting forces, the poet also uses them to assert a certain continuity within 
human existence. For instance, in ‘Sebastian im Traum’, despite the frequent 
alternations between the two contrasting visions of life, Trakl counterpoints 
the alternations with such words and phrases as ‘herbstliche Traumerei’, 
‘Abendnovember’, ‘heilige Nacht’ and “Osterglocke’ (I, 103-5) to signal 
seasonal continuity amid the constantly shifting perspectives. 

The protagonist figure, too, is portrayed in transition from one state to 
another. Most commonly he assumes the guise of a penitent pilgrim turning 
away from the fallen world to the ‘blue realm’. The opening stanza of 
‘Am Moénchsberg’ is typical: 


Wo im Schatten herbstlicher Ulmen der verfallene Pfad hinabsinkt, 
Ferne den Hiitten von Laub, schlafenden Hirten, 


Immer folgt dem Wandrer die dunkle Gestalt der Kiihle . . . (I, 111) 


In numerous instances we find references to steps, paths and thorny places, 
sometimes with the protagonist mentioned specifically, on other occasions 
with only the scenic trappings of his penitential journey. The sister-figure 
also assumes the role of penitent in a number of poems, though generally 
without wandering actively like the protagonist. For instance, in the role 
of Dostoievsky’s Sonia she is shown standing passively between two ways 


of life: 


Sonnenblume, sanftgencigte 
Uber Sonjas weisses Leben. 
Wunde, rote, niegezeigte 

Lasst in dunklen Zimmern leben, 


Wo die blauen Glocken lauten; 

Sonjas Schritt und sanfte Stille. 

Sterbend Tier griisst im Entgleiten, 

Kahler Baum in Herbst und Stille. (I, 119) 


We are shown little of her directly, for Trakl, characteristically interweaving 
elements of the human and natural world, concentrates on the purgatorial 
atmosphere surrounding Sonia — the dark garden, the dying animal, the 
bare tree. Despite the sense of the static suggested by the syntax and repeated 
rhyme-words, the poet still makes us aware of the changes wrought in his 
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subject — as, for instance, in the succession of words. “Wunde, rote, niege- 


zeigte,, which, though seemingly static, probe into the depths of Sonia’s 
past. 


Il 


In the light of this discussion of the contrasting forces in Trakl’s poetic 
world and of the connections which the poet draws between them, it would 
seem tempting to treat the poems as mere fragments of a larger myth 
running through his work. One could outline a general scheme as follows: 
a once idyllic state of things on earth (for instance, the past glories reflected in 
the second pond in Hellbrunn) gives way to a fallen existence (the decadent 
family life of “Traum und Umnachtung’ or the sensual love relationship of 
‘Stundenlied’), which in turn may be transformed by the regenerative forces 
of the mythical “blue realm’ and occasional visions of divine beneficence. 
Certainly several poems which are cyclic in structure would seem to bear out 
parts of this sketch. For instance, the late prose poem “Offenbarung und 
Untergang’, though it omits the earthly idyll, moves from the violent reper- 
cussions of incest through various purgatorial stages culminating in the “blue 
realm’, and thence to the appearance of the sister in the form of a heavenly 
vision. Taking this and certain lyrics dealing with moments of the peni- 
tential journey, one could all too easily speak of the blue realm or the 
divine visitations as the goal of Trakl’s protagonist, and hence as a sort of 
cornerstone to all Trakl’s poetry. Such, at least, is the thesis of Martin 
Heidegger, who, virtually ignoring the negative element in Trakl’s world, 
calls the blue realm — which Heide ger, incidentally, refers to as ‘die 
Abgeschiedenheit’ — the ‘real setting’ of the poetry (‘der Ort des Gedichtes’).** 
With no little subtlety Heidegger describes the transitional processes going on 
within the poems, but in his apparent zeal to sketch out a single line of plot, 
to pinpoint some mysterious geo-poetical heartland within Trakl’s world, 
he loses sight of crucial differences between individual poems. Indicative of 
his approach is his statement ‘Jeder grosse Dichter dichtet nur aus einem ein- 
zigen Gedicht’'* and his consequent attempt to treat Trakl’s lyrics as a single 
piece. Yet he forgets that numerous poems, for instance ‘Elis’ and “Traum 
und Umnachtung’ (and one can cite others from all stages of the poet’s 
career), though they contain much of the imagery associated with ‘die 
Abgeschiedenheit’, are resolved on a predominantly negative note. For that 
matter, the image of night, though functioning as a symbol of comfort and 
peacefulness in most of Trakl’s work, in ‘Elis’ is associated with such negative 
attributes as emptiness, loneliness and cold. Certainly there are no favour- 
able connotations to his image in the culminating line of “Traum und 
Umnachtung’, “Die Nacht das verfluchte Geschlecht verschlang’. Moreover, 
relatively few of Trakl’s images maintain a unilateral meaning throughout 
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his work, and the critic therefore remains under constant obligation to test 
them against their immediate context. Thus, Tod and Nacht can belong both 
to positive and negative contexts, while words like Aussatz, as we have shown, 
are made to look in both directions at once. Though one can speak justifiably 
of the relative unity, the self-enclosedness of Trakl’s poetic world, and though 
a knowledge of his whole body of work is undoubtedly an aid to the under- 
standing of individual poems, one must also remember that each poem, 
with its own dominant tone, with its peculiar utilization of the linguistic 
resources at the poet's command, is as it were a re-working of the controlling 
metaphors that make up this poetic world. Although “Traum und Umnach- 
tung’, as we have indicated, is constructed of alternatingly positive and 
negative visions, its violent resolution, as well as the make-believe manner 
in which certain of the positive visions are presented (‘O dass draussen 
Friihling wire’), makes its dominant tone unmistakably a negative one. 
In the same way, “Gesang des Abgeschiedenen’, though it contains such 
occasional negative allusions as ‘schwarze Minuten des Wahnsinns’ and 
‘Klage eines grossen Geschlechts’, is pre-eminently a hymnic celebration of 
the protagonist's entrance into the blue realm. 

But can we not describe the development of Trakl’s thought in terms of 
his shifting emphases between antithetical aspects of his world? One could, 
for instance, cite the poems of 1912 as stressing decay and disintegration, 
those of mid-1913 as stressing the comforting aspects of the mythical 
realm. Yet within each of these periods (and for a poet like Trakl, whose 
mature work barely extends over two years, the periods one can discern are 
very short indeed) one finds examples of poems whose dominant tone is 
precisely the opposite of that of the period as a whole. 

Any such attempt to re-construct Trakl’s developing ‘philosophy of life’ 
from his poems, though valid to a degree in the study of any writer, would 
lead ultimately to conclusions (and controversies) regarding Trakl’s relative 
degree of optimism or pessimism during any particular month. We have 
been so long accustomed to view poems as the expression of some Weltan- 
schauung that we become all too willing to limit their meaning to concepts 
far too narrow to describe the reader’s actual experience with them. Several 
critics, for instance, have compared a statement on death that Trakl once 
made to certain allusions to death that are contained within the poems. In 
this statement, as reported by Theodor Daubler, Trakl said: “Die Todesart 
ist gleichgiiltig: der Tod ist so furchtbar, weil ein Sturz, dass alles, was ihm 
vorausgehen oder folgen mag, geringfiigig bleibt. Wir fallen in ein Un- 
fassbar-Schwarzes. Wie kénnte das Sterben, die Sekunde zur Ewigkeit, kurz 
sein? ** But the concept of death which emerges from the poetry is a far 
more complex one than this statement might lead us to believe (one thinks 
of Rilke’s imaginative comment on Trakl’s images of failing: *... dort ist 
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das Fallen Vorwand fiir die unaufhaltsamste Himmelfahrt’).** And even if 
we describe such a poem as ‘Elis’, with its negative resolution, as a poem 
about death, we must also recognize that, through its range of reference, 
‘Elis’ is concerned at once with physical death, the death of poetic inspira- 
tion, cosmic disintegration, the change of seasons from summer to winter, 
and the declining condition of man in human history. 

As with his preoccupation with death, we have been told much about 
Trakl’s interest in dreams.'* Not only can one point out countless references 
to dreams in many poems, but the poet’s narcotic and drinking habits provide 
a concrete biographical ‘cause’ for the dreamlike stance that characterizes so 
much of his work. But what seems most important about this stance is 
neither its cause nor any affinities it may have to psychoanalytical develop- 
ments of the time, but rather the function that it serves in the poetry itself. By 
evoking the atmosphere of a dream world Trakl succeeded in suspending the 
reader's ordinary conceptions of time and space and thus was able to fuse 
within a single perspective the most diverse phenomena — the rotting 
furnishings of a middle-class Salzburg household together with the brooks 
and springs of a blue-lit never-never land. Above all, through this dream 
illusion, in such lines as 


... An schaurigen Riffen 

Zerschellt der purpurne Leib. 

Und es klagt die unkle Stimme 

Uber dem Meer. 

Schwester stiirmischer Schwermut 

Sieh ein angstlicher Kahn versinkt 

Unter Sternen, 

Dem schweigenden Antlitz der Nacht, (1, 196) 


he attains an unselfconscious agility of movement akin to the visionary ease 
of Rimbaud. Asa recent French critic has put it, Trakl has restored a “cosmic 
sense’ to German poetry.?’ 

To describe this cosmic perspective adequately, to deal with the vast 
interplay of forces operating within the poems, we should have to work out 
far more elaborate categories and distinctions than we have attempted to do 
in the present paper. Here we have restricted ourselves to Trakl’s use of 
contrasting images, to what one might call the ethical poles of his world. 
But one could also describe his work from a more purely rhetorical point of 
view, for instance in terms of the relative concreteness of his images. Here 
we should distinguish, among other things, between images of directly 
observable phenomena and such apparent abstractions as ‘weicher Wahnsinn’ 
and ‘ein Sterbliches’."* 

Not that such methods of analysis are applicable only to Trakl’s poetry. 
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For instance, to approach Keats properly, we must observe the way he sets up 
and works out such antithetical concepts as appearance and reality or spirit 
and senses. Yet with Trakl, because of the absence of easily paraphrasable 
content, our initial task, analogous perhaps to the problems facing the critic 
of non-representational art, is to observe the compositional elements and 
work from there to the larger meanings. 


NOTES 


| ‘Die Elis-Gedichte von Georg Trakl’, DV, XXVIII (1954), 409-11. Heselhaus, in the course of an 
explication of the Elis poems, calls this duality the basic structural principle of Trakl’s poetry. His brief 
discussion has suggested the present study. 

* Focke, Georg Trakl: Liebe und Tod (Vienna, 1954); Simon, Traum und Orpheus, Trakl-Studien, No. 2 
(Salzburg, 1955); Lachmann, Kreuz und Abend, Trakl-Studien, No. 1 (Salzburg, 1954). 

* Announced in Simon, p. [175], as No. 4 of the Trakl-Studien. The author is Heinrich Goldmann. 

* Aus goldenem Kelch, vol. Il of Gesammelte Werke, ed. Wolfgang Schneditz (Salzburg, 1938-49), 
p. 62. Quotations from the Schneditz edition will henceforth be cited by volume and page number 
within the text. 

® Quoted in Ludwig Ficker, ‘Das Vermichtnis Georg Trakls’, Der Brenner, XVIII (1954), 262. 

* ‘Begegnung mit Georg Trakl’, in Erinnerung an Georg Trakl (Innsbruck, 1926), p. 104. 

? ‘Die Erscheinung Georg Trakls’, Erinnerung an Georg Trakl, p. 98. 

*In his statistical study Trakl’s diction Josef Leitgeb lists Schatten as the poet’s most frequently 
recurring noun and Mauern and sprachlos among other much-used words (‘Die Trakl-Welt’, Wort im 
Gebirge, Ill [1951], 7-39). 

* Briefe aus den Jahren 1914 bis 1921, ed. Ruth Sieber-Rilke and Carl Sieber (Leipzig, 1937), p. 35. 

1° Leitgeb, p. 34. 

1) Leitgeb, p. 14. 

12 ‘Georg Trakl: Eine Erérterung seines Gedichtes’, Merkur, VII (1953), 249. Since completion of 
this paper I have seen the article by W. H. Rey, ‘Heidegger-Trakl: Einstimmiges Zwiegesprach’, DV, 
XXX (1956), 89-136, which reaches a conclusion similar to mine about Heidegger’s essay. 

8 Heidegger, p. 226. 

14 In Erinnerung an Georg Trakl, p. 12. 

18 Briefe aus den Jahren 1914 bis 1921, p. 126. 

16 See, for instance, Simon, pp. 27-56, Heselhaus, pp. 400-1, and such psychoanalytic studies as 
Walter Riese, Das Sinnesleben eines Dichters (Stuttgart, 1928) and Theodor Spoerri, Georg Trakl: Struk- 
turen in Persénlichkeit und Werk (Berne, 1954). Simon incidentally makes some effort to show how 
Trak] achieves his dreamlike effect in the poems, but goes on to connect this effect with Orphic archetypes. 

1? Paul Mayer, ‘Automne transfiguré’, Les lettres nouvelles, IV (1956), 234. 

18 Such an investigation might take as its starting-point the following observation by Emil Barth: 
‘Das Gedicht Georg Trakls beriihrt immer wieder Gegenstinde, die der Mitteilung widerstreben, und 
ruft dabei oft den erschiitternd-beklemmenden Eindruck hervor, dass sich hier ein Konflikt abspielt 
zwischen dem Drang, bestimmte Dinge auszudriicken, und dem anderen Drange, sie gleichzeitig zu 
verschleiern’ (Merkur, IV [1950], 793). 

















FELIX BRAUN’S SELECTED WORK 
BY JETHRO BITHELL 


Feuix Braun's work is by this time so extensive that it must be a boon to 
those Germanists to whom he is still a stranger to have what he himself 
considers to be the best of him in three volumes of selections: Viola d’ Amore, 
Ausgewahlte Gedichte (1953); Ausgewahlte Dramen (1955); and Die Eisblume, 
Ausgewahlte Essays (1955), published in celebration of the poet's seventieth 
birthday. A revised version of Laterna magica (1932), a selection of his short 
stories and legends, appeared in the autumn of 1957. His autobiography, 
Das Licht der Welt (1950), which, with its records of contacts with his 
contemporaries, is so important for the study of the literature of his period, 
must be taken in its entirety. 

Felix Braun, to begin with, was closely associated with Hofmannsthal and 
Stefan Zweig; Hofmannsthal is firmly fixed as one of the classical poets of 
Germany; Stefan Zweig, like so many of his generation, is fading; Felix 
Braun remains in the forefront of interest as undoubtedly the best beloved 
of living Austrian poets, and his reputation grows from year to year, though 
the final valuation is still, perhaps, problematic. 

In Viola d’ Amore the first thing that strikes one is the conservatism of the 
form. The poems were written between 1903 and 1953, in a period of verse 
experimentation, and Felix might have been expected to follow the lead of 
his friends Hofmannsthal and Rilke. But he was a determined traditionalist; 
his modernity lies rather in his sensitive linking of symbol, as, for instance, 
in Der Fremde in kriegerischer Stadt, in which the desperate pain of war-time 
in an exile’s heart is conveyed by glimpses of harbour lights and the victorious 
tricolour fluttering in the wind that carries the newsvendor’s raucous cry, 
but with, in the distance, the glimmer of the lighthouse (Der Fernhinschauer), 
the spark of love burning like the star yonder. Here, as in all that Felix writes, 
the lesson is that by divine ordinance love must unite those who are sundered 
by hate. The regularity of the verse form is set off by the stanzaic variation; 
no poet of today except Rudolf Alexander Schréder can match Felix 
Braun in his mastery of classical forms. Traces of irregularity, it is true, may 
be detected, as in such a poem as Lebensgefiihl — one of his best — with its 
variations of trochaic and iambic, or by way of clashed stresses and forced 
enjambements. But departures from the norm are never systematic, as they 
are in so much of the forcefully hardened verse of our period; rather the 
thythms are softened and glide as smoothly as a placid stream. 

There is a vast variety of themes, stretching from the familiar tales of the 
Old Testament and Greek myths, vignettes of Italy and poignantly personal 
notations to odes, most of which are in the grand manner. The coldest 
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reader may well be thrilled in the Biblical cycle by the unexpectedness of 
the ideas which spring from the poet’s mystical musings, and by his recon- 
ciliation of sacred myth with the knowledge of today, as at the end of Der 
Baum des Lebens. The loveliest of the Biblical poems is typical of the poet’s 
inventive handling: in Hedwig Wrangel liest aus der Bibel vor the tale is not 
narrated by the poet from the Biblical text; what happens is that one of 
Ibsen’s heroines (from Fruen fra havet) opens the Bible and with a voice that 
sings home to the heart of the hearer reads out first the story of Abraham 
and the three angels and continues with that of Lot and his daughters; then, 
after a pause for solemn music played by a lady in a dark dress sitting at the 
harmonium, ‘the voice’ resumes and we hear the story of Jesus and his 
disciples, the raising up from the dead of the daughter of Jairus (as we know 
it too from Felix’s dramolet Die Tochter des Jairus); the voice is then silent 
again, and after more music Hilda rises, says ‘Auf Wiedersehen’ and goes out, 
‘wie eine Magd des Herrn, treu und gering,/Aus deren Schritt der Erde 
Lilien kommen’. Here, as in the other Biblical poems, the essential element 
of composition is the creation of atmosphere and the religious mood. Equally 
moving and modern in tone are the tales of Jacob and Rachel; Raphael and 
Tobias; the Prodigal Son welcomed by his father: “Und der alte Mann stand 
auf und sprach/Fremd, wie fragend: “Sohn” .. .’ Typical again is the Greek 
myth Leda: the sensual story is not toned down but is transmuted into a 
nature myth in which what counts is the beauty of the figuring — Leda’s 
loveliness as she bathes, the swan’s red-beaked head, and his black wings 
wildly vaulted over her and beating. In the cycle Das Heimatjahr we have 
exact and delicately toned notations of nature in all her German seasons. In 
the Italian stories of Der harte Siiden there is in Die jungen Madchen des Siidens 
stark reality in the picture of man’s brutishness as a small price to be paid for 
the black-eyed, curly-headed baby in the young wife’s arms. Unforgettable 
too are the personal poems which occur throughout the book (as Gelegen- 
heitsgedichte in Goethe's sense), gently self-assertive recordings of the mood 
of the moment, pathetic, mournful, or whimsical. Of the latter genre Das 
Unkraut is sure to delight all gardeners — ‘I was nigh on sixty’, he begins, 
‘when-I bought a plot, and I waited years before I could afford to build; 
now I am happy in my garden, which blooms like the wild woodland. 
Other people’s roses are more noble, but roses need looking after. I can't 
afford to keep a gardener; I do everything myself. But plants wander, and 
these you see here have for the most part blown over the wall. No doubt 
they pondered: “We'll send daughters and sons to this childless, frail old man 
to comfort his loneliness; we are not like his sensitive roses; he can keep us 
going just as we are. And just look — this lovely yellow iris — isn’t it poin 
strong!” ’ And so on in this vein. “They must be practising,’ he concludes, 
‘how to make my grave good to look at.’ Any translation must read like 
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flat prose; the original is unpretentious but perfect poetry. The odes form 
a climax and will by many be classed as the height of Felix Braun's lyric 
achievement. (One of them, Ode an England — written in exile here in 
1935 — may be found with a verse translation in German Life and Letters for 
April 1950.) Critics who fight shy of sublimity will prefer those odes in 
which there is the simple pathos of the happenings of everyday life — Der 
Tod der Tiere, just the handling and marketing of fish at a port, or Der 
Angler (in a solemn classical strophe): the angler patiently waiting all day and 
at dusk returning home light-footed, fish in hand. 

The essays are chosen from Felix’s collections Verklarungen (1916) and 
Deutsche Geister (1925). They have been revised here and there to fit in with 
the guiding principles of the volume and to produce unity of style and pres- 
entation; that is, they represent Felix as he is and thinks today, though 
scholars are provided with an interesting task of collating; for instance, 
‘Erinnerungen an Rainer Maria Rilke’ with “Memories of Rainer Maria 
Rilke’ in German Life and Letters, October 1947 and ‘“Begegnungen mit 
Hofmannsthal’ with “Encounters with Hofmannsthal’ in German Life and 
Letters, October 1948. (The letter from Hofmannsthal to Felix, which ends 
the essay in the English version, does not appear in the German essay; 
probably for reasons of copyright.) Both these essays were written in exile 
in England (1939-51). During this period he also published his “Reflections 
on Stifter’s Nachsommer’ in German Life and Letters, October 1939. The 
two essays on the same author in Die Eisblume — ‘Stifters Werk’ and ‘Meine 
Begegnungen mit Stifter’ contain evidence that the modern revaluation of 
Stifter can be traced back in some part to England. 

Die Eisblume is the second of the essays; together with Die Ursonne, 
which precedes it, it provides us with a key to the sense and purport of the 
book and indeed of all the poet’s mature work; this is the unfolding of his 
cosmogony, which is so variously imaged in his verse and prose. There are 
four sections: Ahnung; Dichtung; Die schéne Fremde; and Glaube. One would 
fancy that our Germanists — certainly if they first glance at the Contents 
with its galaxy of great names — will skip Ahnung and then turn guardedly 
to the other sections. But the reader should be advised to begin dutifully 
with the first two essays; he will then find that the ice-plant is not the 
botanist’s specimen but the lovely garden of flowers we find on our window- 
panes, with its delicate tracery of f erns and mosses, waving frondage in deep 
dark groves (not unlike the forest in Diirer’s woodcut of the Flight to 
Egypt), this miracle of design and tracery that poet and painter dream of 
creating but cannot attain. The argument of the essay is that the old 
Pyro a3 and mystics and the scientists of today all agree that the element 
at the base of Being (the Urelement), the principium vitae, is hydrogen+ 
electron. (Our Greek word for Wasserstoff ruins the sense: what the reader 
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sees throughout this essay is moving water.) But there is further proof 
that ideas — for creation presupposes a creator — are earlier than all that is 
created; this proves furthermore the existence of the spirit before the flesh, 
the truth of the Word, and that the Spirit of God did indeed move upon the 
face of the waters when the world was created; this is confirmed by the 
known fact that what Laplace saw in the macrocosm is found today by 
physics in the microcosm: the atomic theory proves that electrons circle 
round their nucleus just as the stars circle round the sun. We speak of the 
‘attraction of the sun’ and do not realize the depth of meaning in the word; 
‘Gottes Anzichungskraft auf die Seelen ist die Liebe’. We are all parted from 
God, but His love holds us in being and gives us the hope of return. The 
Jewish Gehenna is a fable: Hell is not fire, but ice. Dante's vision is deeper; 
for fire is the Empyrean that we know as the sun. The opening essay, Die 
Ursonne, likewise calls in the science of today for proof positive that God 
exists and that He created this world of ours. A child can understand what 
is implied by the theory of Kant and Laplace: the planets and comets and 
fragments which have broken off from the Ursonne, round which they 
revolve till in the end they are sucked back into that burning mass. Just as 
we, sundered from God, must some day return to Him. Even the dictum of 
science that the Ursonne is nothing but a fiery gas confirms the teaching of 
the Bible that God has no body but is spirit. Goethe's vision agrees with this: 
he knew that electricity is the Urphdnomen of life; and when physics recog- 
nized the electron as the Urelement of the universe that confirmed Goethe's 
word and, once again, the Bible text that God is Spirit. There is no dis- 
crepancy between Bible, Dante, Goethe; they all agree that the binding 
of parts to what they were separated from is the process of Heaven and of 
earth, of the soul and of the atom. Astronomy and ethics, physics and 
religion coalesce. That sun-myth of the Egyptians, the religion of light of 
the Parsees, Jacob Bochme’s curious etymologizing of ‘Sohn’ as derived from 
‘Sonne’, all this is truth. How strange it is after this exordium to rove along 
from atomics, past Shakespeare and the great poets of Germany, past the 
lovely places of foreign lands — Italy, Sicily, Carthage — to end up with the 
saints and the mystics, the three Dominican monks of our class-room 
lectures — ‘Eckehart, der héchste, weiseste, erleuchtetste, Seuse der liebendste, 
gliihendste, innigste Christ, Tauler aber der um seine Seele bange kampfende 
Mensch’ — with last of all Thomas 4 Kempis and ‘Bruder Lorenz von der 
Auferstehung’. 

The section Dichtung touches English literature with Shakespeare und der 
arme Mann and Uber Macbeth and is rounded off by an essay on Katherine 
Mansfield, whose pathetic life-story illustrates one of Felix’s main themes: 
that suffering is God-inflicted and must be endured, for it leads to acceptance 
of God's will and purification of the soul (Lauterung); for, as Tauler tells us, 
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‘Gott hat es zu deinem Wohl verhingt, dass du noch tiefer in dein Nichts 
versinkst.’ There must be utter abnegation of self; this, we shall find, is 
the lesson of the dramas. In spite of Felix’s long stay in England his acquain- 
tance with English literature is partial and even superficial, at all events as 
compared with his intimate life-long knowledge of French, Italian and 
Spanish literature. But what shines out most clearly from his work is his 
familiarity with Greek and Latin literature. 

Of the essays on poets the most satisfying is surely that on Matthias 
Claudius. In these five pages Felix asserts his belief that modern German 
lyric verse begins with Matthias Claudius. Paul Gerhardt has the heaviness of 
the seventeenth century; Giinther has the gift of song, but only his Todesah- 
nung touches us to the quick, while Matthias Claudius takes from the “Volks- 
lied’ that German musicality which Goethe as the first after him harmonized. 
One’s only criticism, perhaps captious, is that while Der Tod und das Madchen 
is singled out, there is no mention of Der Tod, which has more than once 
been described as the most beautiful poem in the German language. In 
Uber Goethes Gedichte the warm appreciation is justly tempered by rejection 
of certain erotic elements. Schillers Grosse begins with the admission that 
the essayist had to mature before he could win his way to full comprehension 
of Schiller’s greatness; the great merit of the essay is that it shows how 
Schiller’s division of poets and poetry into naiv and sentimentalisch has led 
many of us in these recent years to underestimate the sterling worth of sense 
and form. Of prime importance is the essay on Hans Leifhelm, whom Felix 
encouraged and helped. 

To an English reader the most problematic selection is that of the dramas; 
we would, for instance, have liked to have Esther (1925), if only for compari- 
son with Grillparzer’s fragment; but the principle of selection is the poet's 
religious reasoning, which is closely linked from play to play. The great 
problem is whether the dramas, because they have this didactic purpose, do 
not diverge too widely from Lessing’s laws. There is tension, often main- 
tained and climaxed; above all there is Lauterung, but it is — many readers 
will think — inhuman, perhaps because it tends to mysticism. But to judge 
Felix Braun as a dramatist writing to established rules would be to do him 
an injustice; what he gives us is a new and experimental type of drama, and 
this is not logical, but religious. We must remember that he suffered 
intensely, both as an exile and in his change of faith (see his revealing poem 
An die Nachwelt), and that by his very nature he is ever conscious of the 
‘Urtragik’ of all existence, which can only be overcome by ‘Entsagung’ 
and ‘Liebe’. These are his guiding words; and what results is that — miracu- 
lously — he writes tragedies which have a happy ending. 

We are told on the book-wrapper that Felix Braun is, together with his 
friend Max Mell, the last German dramatist to remain faithful to the verse 
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drama; in these selected dramas the verse is mainly decasyllabic iambic with 
(in Tantalos) impressive alexandrines for the gods, but with (in Ein indisches 
Marchenspiel) finely handled rhymed verse of varying length. Certainly the 
plays can be read as sheer poetry. But two of them, Tantalos and Kaiser Karl 
der Grosse with its more than fifty-two characters have been staged in Vienna 
at the Burgtheater. 

In various of his works (the novel Die Taten des Herakles in particular) 
Felix transmutes Greek myths. Most of us know these myths at far remove 
from that fine compendium, Schiller’s Die Gétter Griechenlands, every name 
of which is in modern poetry a symbol of lost loveliness — of loveliness 
which by implication is contrasted in Schiller’s rhapsody with the didactic 
dreariness, shorn of poetry, of Christian lore and legend. Actually most of 
these myths are in their bare outlines beastly, and one of the beastliest is 
that of Tantalus, who, because he served up his son Pelops as a meal for the 
gods when they visited him, was condemned to suffer eternal thirst and 
hunger in hell, standing in water that flowed away from his hands or standing 
under overhanging fruit that was carried away by the wind when he stretched 
out his hands to grasp it. Into this ghastly myth Felix Braun has managed 
to twist some of the guiding lines of contemporary thinking and to round 
it off by his own religious doctrine of salvation by sacrifice and love. Tan- 
talos hates himself because, being a mere man, he cannot be a god (‘Sein 
Schmerz ist, dass er Mensch ist und nicht mehr’). And so he revolts against 
the helplessness of man, who cannot even guide his own life, but glides 
behind it like a shepherd tied to the routine of the daily round. This, with 
its allusion to the “‘Ubermensch’, is reasoned out with microscopical logic 
in the first epistle of Pope’s Essay on Man (°... upwards will he soar,/And, 
little less than angel, would be more’). And then, Tantalos argues, what is 
the nature of time? He hates Pelops because this son of his is himself renewed, 
and time will repeat into eternity this reproduction of the same, of the 
Finite. Why could his son not be born with wings, to fly to the stars? 
He argues with Daidalos, whom he meets sculpturing his Lions’ Gate: 
‘Wirk etwas Géttliches,’ Daidalos says, and the gods are there; man is here 
to create the divine. What man creates, perishes, Tantalos argues; the 
sculptor, the architect, Daidalos replies, builds to build; and his son Ikaros, 
who is sculpturing the other pillar of the gate, says: “What was, we surpass; 
already I have forged wings to fly to the skies.’ And Daidalos argues (like 
Spinoza) that Uranos, the first of the gods, was man-created and was 
strangled by his own son; therefore man, being creative, is immortal, while 
the god he creates is mortal. But Tantalos forces his way by forbidden 
paths up the Alps of heaven and meets his gods; and, when the gods return 
the visit, he slaughters his son to provide them with a banquet and is con- 
demned to his torture. The play ends with the highlights of poetry playing 
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on a picture of Acheron, with all the famous eternal punishments of Greek 
myth being enacted — Tantalos grasping for his fruit and water, Sisyphus 
rolling his stone up the hill, Ixion on his revolving fiery wheel, the Danaides 
with their water vessels which empty as they fill them. But Tantalos, before 
he reached hell, had been transformed: suffering, the vengeance of the gods, 
is inflicted by their love to beget love in the sufferer’s heart; and to Tantalos 
as he endures his torture comes the Queen, his wife, guided thither by 
Minerva; she plucks the fruits and scoops the water for him, he eats and 
drinks, and at once his torture and that of the others cease; the love of one 
woman has conquered Acheron, and all are ferried by Charon from the 
night of hell to the light of day. 

Ein indisches Marchenspiel (1934) with its light gliding movement and 
transparency of thought is easier to read. The outlines of the fable are quite 
simple: the Chancellor, Bhanu, comes late to a council meeting because he 
cannot tear himself away from the fondling arms of his young wife Safati, 
and the King punishes him by detaining him for the night on official duties, 
while he himself calls on the wife with his other councillors to show her her 
husband’s mantle stained with blood; he has been killed, they tell her, by a 
wild beast. She falls dead. In the next Act we find the husband as a yogi on 
the banks of the holy river Ganges’; he had relinquished all when he saw his 
wife on her bier. Enter the King and his councillors; they speak with deep 
contrition of the deceit they had practised fourteen years ago. The brahmin, 
who has always been the King’s chief adviser, tries to comfort him by saying 
that Brahma has nevertheless shown him his goodness; he reminds him that 
after years of childlessness his favourite wife had borne him a daughter twice 
seven years ago, and that she is now ripe for marriage. Enter the King’s 
daughter with her ayah, to whom she reveals her inmost thoughts: in her 
dreams she is the wife of a man whom, she is sure, she will find as one of the 
yogis bathing in the Ganges; Bhanu comes up from the river and she 
recognizes him as the man of her dreams. At home she falls into a fever 
which can only be cured by her marriage to the old yogi. The brahmin 
declares that she is Safati reborn on her death as the King’s child, and so the 
end is that the King’s daughter marries a beggar. The King has suffered for 
his sin; from this suffering decreed by Brahma comes redemption, and he has 
learned to love. “Leben ist Lieben’, declares the brahmin, and Brahma 
himself appears in a mystic radiance and repeats the lesson. Thus is the 
myth of rebirth modernized. 

Kaiser Karl der Fiinfte (1936) is a study of monarchical totalitarianism, and 
as such is today more typical and convincing than when it was written. 
Through the drama runs Karl’s famous boast, effectively varied, that the 
sun never set on his dominions; and indeed as the ruler of Germany, of the 
Netherlands, Naples, Hungary, Spain with her great colonies in America, 
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and as titular King of Jerusalem, he was speaking truth. But the leading 
idea is that as Holy Roman Emperor he had the divine right to rule the 
entire world: ‘Nur eine Sonne leuchtet unsrer Welt’, he declares. He is of 
course merely voicing the proud device: A.E.I.0.U. (“Austriae est imperare 
orbi universo’). Totalitarian rule, he reasons, is the sole guarantee of totali- 
tarian peace, and must therefore be God's plan. (There is the same reasoning 
in the same terms in Felix’s drama Irina und der Zar, a study of Russian 
totalitarianism.) The action of the play, which lasts from 1519 to 1558, 
sums up to a slow disillusionment. There is an effective scene when in 1531 
Karl’s mother, Joanna the Mad, escapes from her incarceration in the palace 
in Madrid, bursts into the room where a family conclave is being held, and, 
lunatic as she is, speaks plain truth. ‘Ihr spielt KGnig,’ she cries out; you think 
you are God’s elect, but you are what and where you are by chance; you 
were bred from animal functions which are the same in cottage as in palace, 
and so it is not Fate that you can play at being kings, but Chance. This idea 
of ‘Zufall’ sticks in Karl’s mind, but the real awakening comes when in 
Innsbruck in 1551 his young nephew Maximilian, the future Holy Roman 
Emperor Maximilian II, is called in by his father Ferdinand I to read out 
Luther’s writings and articles, which, he explains, derive from certain wise 
men of earlier generations, Eckhart and Tauler; Maximilian, free-minded in 
his orthodoxy, declares that a ruler’s duty is to probe into whatever good 
sense there may be in what to him is heresy; and as Karl listens to Luther’s 
articles as they are recapitulated he recognizes that there is substance in 
them. It is a war between the antiquated illusion of the divine right of kings 
and ideas; and when the Protestants are victorious and Karl is driven out of 
Innsbruck his mind ripens for his abdication and he retires to the monastery 
of San Yuste. But, though the teaching of the play seems to be that a ruler 
must recognize the right of his subjects to their own convictions, the ending 
in San Yuste, with its spectacular Roman Catholic ceremonial — Platen’s 
poem Der Pilgrim vor St. Just is much more tragic, because it lays bare the 
break-down of one great mind — is anti-Protestant, and there is a grim out- 
look on what is to come in the opening scene of Act V, in which Philip II, 
the new King of Spain, and the Duke of Alva sum up the situation they are 
faced with. But the ending is intended to be happy, as in the other plays, 
because Karl has, by renunciation, found peace. If he has found his way to 
love, it will be for the after-life. 

One’s first urge in turning to Beatrice Cenci (1937) is to compare it with 
Shelley’s The Cenci. Both poets keep to the main lines of the story; the main 
difference is that whereas Shelley condones nothing in his picture of sixteenth- 
century beastliness in Italy and brings out the venality of the Papal Curia, 
Felix Braun tends to tone down his motivation, psychologically convincing 
though it is, and to make his dénouement a to the religious tenet 
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that runs through the other dramas: “Leben ist Lieben.’ There is nothing in 
Felix Braun’s drama of the unmitigated horror of Cenci’s ravings in Act IV 
of Shelley's play (‘Andrea! go call my daughter!’ ); these have a Freudian 
modernity which is alien to Felix Braun’s guiding of the action to Beatrice’s 
confession — which must be revolting to many readers — as she goes to 
execution that she merits death because she has not loved her father, even 
after he had raped her. In other words Felix Braun’s Beatrice is not guilty 
of her father’s murder, as Shelley's heroine is, except in so far as she has 
desired it; her tragic guilt was in the depths of her soul. The ending is 
intelligible in the light of such an essay as Dichter der Holle in Die Eisblume. 








HEIMITO VON DODERER’S DEMONS 
BY H. M. WAIDSON 


It may be possible to read Heimito von Doderer’s Die Damonen* without 
having previously read Die Strudlhofstiege,* though it would not be easy. 
Each novel taken separately forms a unity, and in either case the pattern 
presented, complex and detailed certainly, falls into shape in the end. But 
a number of important characters and sequences of the action overlap, and 
at the end of Die Damonen we realize that there were more deliberate open 
ends in Die Strudlhofstiege than seemed to be the case at the time when only 
Die Strudlhofstiege was available. The earlier novel is a very sizeable foothill 
to the somewhat more rigorous ascent of the later mountain. However, 
it is good walking all the way, fairly well sign-posted, and the views as one 
approaches the top are exhilarating in a way that is all their own. At times 
the path may seem to be over-sinuous, but there is no rope-climbing with 
the more elaborate forms of interior monologue, and the only serious obstacle 
is an unexpected, though not irrelevant avalanche of early sixteenth-century 
German half way through Die Damonen. Or, to put it another way, the 
customer asks to see a carpet, and Herr von Doderer lures him towards a 
massive stack of material which he proceeds to unroll, with some co-opera- 
tion from the reader. It is soon evident that this is no ordinary rug, but an 
elegant and unique labour of love. It is impressive, presenting much detail 
and many shapes and colours, but the design is baffling. The salesman makes 
an eloquent, busy commentary while this is going on, and by the time two- 
thirds of the carpet are exposed, the meaning of the whole is becoming clearer, 
until in the end the observer, even if he was reluctant to embark on the 
negotiations at an earlier stage, is dazzled and impressed. He can see few flaws, 
and does well to hesitate before voicing any misgivings about plot sequences; 
what may appear to be a slip in the design is probably a carefully calculated 
motif in the whole. If this novel is large and complicated, it is so in order 
that its author can claim that it shows the pattern of one small strand in the 
carpet of life: 


Und dennoch, in der Tat galte es nur, den Faden an einer beliebigen Stelle 
aus dem Geweb’ des Lebens zu zichen, und er liefe durchs Ganze, und in der 
nun breiteren offenen Bahn wiirden auch die anderen, sich ablésend, einzel- 
weis sichtbar. Denn im kleinsten Ausschnitte jeder Lebensgeschichte ist 
deren Ganzes erhalten, ja man miéchte sagen diirfen: in jedem einzelnen 
Augenblicke steckt es, sei’s nun, dass Wollust, Verzweiflung, Langeweile 
oder Triumph den, gleichwie bei cinem Bagger, herankommenden und 
voriibergleitenden Eimer der tickenden Sekunde fiillen. (Damonen, p. 11) 
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In an autobiographical sketch appended to the story Das letzte Abenteuer, 
Doderer refers to himself as being profoundly disillusioned. Born in 1896, 
the feeling of the continuity and stability in pre-1914 Austria has remained 
as a memory; then followed his experiences during the First World War and 
as a prisoner in Siberia for some years afterwards, before he returned to 
Vienna as a student of history and took to writing. He declares that he is 
capable of surprise at nothing after living through the collapse of four 
régimes, the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and Russian czardom, the first 
Austrian republic and the dictatorships of Dollfuss.in Vienna and of 
Kolchak in Siberia. The world of his two major novels is Viennese society: 
Die Strudlhofstiege is set both in the last years of peace of the old empire 
(1910-13) and, in fuller detail, from the late summer of 1923 to September 
21st, 1925; Die Damonen is more concentrated in time, and its main events 
happen between autumn 1926 and July 15th, 1927. The place is Vienna and 
the surrounding countryside; there are passing pictures from Battersea, 
Budapest and Munich, and somewhat more sustained episodes in Carinthia 
and Burgenland, but Vienna, its streets, houses, cafés, offices and people, 
remain the centre of this world. Redakteur Holder is not necessarily echo- 
ing his creator’s sentiments here, but he may be quoted: 


Die Grosstadt ist, meiner Meinung nach, in ihrem Wesen iiberhaupt roman- 
tisch, eine Art kiinstlicher Miarchenwald, auch wenn sich alles noch so 
technischsachlich gibt. (Damonen, p. 326) 


The gentle reader may care to have a street-plan of Vienna at his elbow as he 
proceeds. 

‘Zum Kaufmann und zum Schriftsteller gehért eine Art niichterner aber 
energischer Phantasie’ (Damonen, p. 679). Less interested in philosophical 
speculation than Musil or Broch, Doderer describes people and places with 
minute care and virtuoso skill. He denies any wish to write either an historical 
novel or a documentary ‘Zeitroman’ or ‘roman fleuve’, though he describes 
himself, with various qualifications, as a naturalist in his approach to the 
technique of the novel. His definition of imaginative writing, first formulated 
in French, has echoes of Proust’s methods of rediscovering time: ‘Ecrire, 
cest la grammaire, révélée par un souvenir en choc’ (Das letzte Abenteuer, 
p. 123). 

The ‘Strudlhofstiege’ is a set of steps built in 1910, bearing the name of 
an eighteenth-century Viennese painter, Peter Strudl; this staircase-terrace 
joins one level of the town with another, and symbolically indicates the 
wonder of social intercourse between any two or more individuals, and also 
the function of memory in linking past with present by bringing deeply 
buried impressions to the surface of the mind. The method of Die Strudl- 
hofstiege is to alternate between two sets of incidents, in a welter of plot, 
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personages, love-affairs and business propositions. Major Melzer, a quiet, 
unpretentious man, is by social class part of the sophisticated set that teem 
through these pages, but by nature he finds their world alien. As an army 
officer before the First World War his most memorable experience is a bear- 
hunt in Bosnia. His shyness prevents him from achieving success in love. 
After 1918 he is temporarily on the rocks, is then taken up for a time by 
Eulenfeld, a hard-drinking, whoring and boastful ex-officer, but is thankful to 
turn from him to find a niche in the administration of the Austrian tobacco- 
control department. In 1925 he wishes to marry young Thea Rokitzer, but 
is inhibited from proposing because he has been a bachelor for so long. 
Thea, incidentally, is niece by marriage to Julius Zihal, who has no part 
in Die Daémonen, but has a little novel all to himself, set in 1910.4 The climax 
of Die Strudlhofstiege is Mary K.’s street-accident when she is run over by a 
tram on August 22nd. What is disaster for her brings happiness to Melzer; he 
saves her life by his prompt action, and at last feels bold enough to declare 
himself to Thea. Melzer is the type familiar to the ‘Bildungsroman’, of the 
retiring, introspective and ordinary individual who has to struggle to gain 
integration into adult maturity. Yet Die Strudlhofstiege is more than a 
‘Bildungsroman’, for Melzer’s development is, as it were, the string that 
fastens together a bunch of sub-plots. Melzer does not reappear in Die 
Ddmonen, except in a passing reference to explain his role in saving Mary K.’s 
life to the reader who may not have read the earlier novel. Mary K. has quite 
a considerable part to play in Die Damonen, where we see her struggle to 
rehabilitate herself in Munich, her reappearance with an artificial leg in 
Vienna, her relationship with her children Trix and Hubert, not to speak of 
Leonhard Kzkabsa. The Stangeler and Sonnenschein families, both impor- 
tant in Die Damonen, are introduced in Die Strudlhofstiege at earlier stages 
of their history; the Schlaggenbergs, indispensable to the plot of Die Damonen, 
are also represented in the earlier novel. René von Stangeler, who is fifteen 
and still at school when we first meet him in 1911, is the one personage who 
is of central importance in both novels; he is, incidentally, the same age as 
his creator and seems to have had comparable experiences during and after 
the First World War. René, in contrast to Melzer’s slowness, is brilliant, 
precocious and successful with women; in 1921 he meets Grete Siebenschein, 
and their stormy relationship in Die Strudlhofstiege is a prelude to their 
eventual settling down together at the end of Die Damonen. Already as a 
boy he is conscious of the role of memory: 


Aber ist das alles? Ist darunter nicht noch etwas? Und wenn dem so ist, 
dann miisste man es ans Licht zu zichen versuchen, um es als Stangelers 
vorgestelltes Ziel zu benennen. Quite er sich nicht eigentlich geradezu darum, 
unvergleichbare Erscheinungen, Zustinde oder innere und dussere Ortlich- 
keiten unter die bannende Macht der Vergleichbarkeit zu zwingen, welche 
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allein die Dinge bewaltigen kann durch den reihenden Faden des Gedicht- 
nisses, der ansonst immer von neuem zerstiickt wiirde: Um das Gedichtnis 
also ging es dem René, um die Erinnerung, so jung er war! (Strudlhofstiege, 


p. 181) 


Most novels which are concerned with the rehabilitation of lost memories 
are slow-moving and tend to replace dramatic incident by analysis and a 
broad delineation of associations of ideas. Doderer takes his time too, but is 
self-disciplined in his combination of a loving lingering on half-forgotten 
impressions with a cunning deployment of many characters and plots. He is 
a juggler who gives no sense of strain or hurry. The passage quoted above 
appears as an author's comment on a quotation from a chronicle written 
by Sektionsrat Geyrenhoff in 1927. Geyrenhoff, a young man dressed for 
tennis, has here, in 1911 , just met René Stangeler for the first time. Who is 
Geyrenhoff: We are told in a succinct paragraph (Strudlhofstiege, pp. 176-7) 
which leaps forward into a plot-summary of Die Damonen. Doderer’s inven- 
tiveness is constantly evident in his plot-devices. There are queer dodges and 
situations, and no scorn for the use of devices which were the stock-in-trade 
of the eighteenth-century novelist; much of the plot-suspense in Die Strudl- 
hofstiege is upheld by the presence of identical twins, Editha Pastré and Mimi 
Scarlez, and by Editha’s exploiting the fact that nobody knows about her 
twin-sister's return from Argentina to Vienna, in order to plan with Eulen- 
feld a complicated international tobacco-smuggling racket, which Melzer 
finally foils. 

His publishers tell us that Doderer began working on Die Damonen in 
1931 and had the first of its three sections ready for publication in 1937, but 
at that point he decided not to let it appear in case it should be forbidden or 
misunderstood. It was not until after 1946 that he resumed work on it, but 
even at this stage he preferred to let the main novel wait until after the 
appearance of Die Strudlhofstiege and Die erleuchteten Fenster, which were in 
fact conceived later. What monumental patience that an author should 
choose to wait until the European political situation suited him before 
putting the final touches to his major work and letting it be printed! Die 
Strudlhofstiege is rococo comedy, where the slickness of much of the plot is 
off-set by the more contemplative and clumsy role of Melzer, who is a 
‘difficult man’ in the sense of Hofmannsthal’s comedy as well as a “Bildungs- 
roman hero. The comments of Bankdirektor Altschul and Kyrill Scolander 
on the German and Austrian temperaments (Ddmonen, pp. 1157, 1160) are 
useful in this connection: 


Der Deutsche wehrt sich aus helleren Schichten, aus seiner Intelligenz, gegen 
jenes Verlorengehen, der Osterreicher aus dumpferen, aus den Geweben 
sozusagen. 
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Die Damonen is rococo comedy crenellated with neo-Gothic. The earlier 
novel is concerned with memory and the private life, though the business- 
intrigue of the immediate post-inflation period anticipates the wider scope 
of the sequel. In one respect Die Damonen is simpler than Die Strudlhofstiege; 
its action takes over where Die Strudlhofstiege left off, and moves steadily 
forward to its climax of the general strike and the burning of the Palace of 
Justice on July 15th, 1927, the principal action taking place in the nine months 
preceding this incident and being directed firmly towards this climax. 
Doderer may have intended Die Damonen to be a solemn warning that life 
has never been the same since 1914 and that the events he describes in the 
Vienna of 1927 presage later and more far-reaching calamities, but for all 
this the novel remains essentially comedy. Even if its characters are pre- 
dominantly upper-middle class and professional, as in Die Strudlhofstiege, 
the author's scope has extended considerably, and there is a wide range of 
observation and knowledge of many strata of society. The comedy has 
widened from the private to the public sphere. 

In Die Damonen Geyrenhoff plays a role comparable to that of Melzer in 
Die Strudlhofstiege. He has retired early from a position in the civil service, 
thanks to money being made over to him which had been frozen in London 
after the outbreak of” war in 1914. As a middle-aged bachelor, he acts as 
Dutch uncle to his less steady but more gifted younger friends, René von 
Stangeler and Kajetan von Schlaggenberg. A shy cele of the wealthy 
widow Friederike Ruthmayr, he eventually plucks up courage to propose 
to her, after being jolted out of normality by the disturbances of July 15th, 
1927, and at the end of the novel he has happy years of marriage ahead of 
him. At the age of sixteen he had been hurt by a passing and apparently 
insignificant encounter with an older woman, Claire von Charagiel, née 
Neudegg (‘ein Reptil mit aufrechtem Gang’), and has since been reluctant 
to make any close contacts with women; he has become primarily an 
observer, not a participator, in the life around him and is the principal 
narrator of the novel. During the first half of the novel, he is conscious of a 
gathering of like-minded spirits about him, an informal circle of friends 
known as ‘Die Unsrigen’; Eulenfeld, with his nocturnal car-expeditions and 
drinking-parties (the ‘Massen-Umtrunk’), is the ostensible leader of the 
‘Troupeau , but Geyrenhoff is the real centre. The second half of the novel 
can be taken as coming after the chapter “Dort unten’, where the sixteenth- 
century manuscript is inserted; from here onwards the action is steadily 
and with gradually increasing momentum drawn together and brought to 
its conclusion. It is in this later half of the book that Geyrenhoff ceases to be 
an observer and takes the leading part in the main plot. Just as Melzer 
successfully unravelled an — e involving twins and tobacco-smuggling. 


it falls to Geyrenhoff to establish that Quapp (Charlotte von Schlaggenberg) 
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is a foundling child who has to learn that Kajetan is not her brother. The 
establishment of Quapp’s identity as the illegitimate daughter of Claire von 
Charagiel and Ruthmayr has far-reaching consequences. She is an heiress to 
vast sums, and the financial magnate and prime villain Levielle is very much 
interested in keeping this dark and continuing to act as manager of Friederike 
Ruthmayr’s fortune. In the end he is foiled, and Geyrenhoff replaces him as 
Friederike Ruthmayr’s financial adviser; her assets are transferred to the care 
of another and safer bank in the nick of time, and Levielle disappears to 
Paris. It is part of the strength of Die Damonen that the main characters, 
about thirty of them, are shown as undergoing convincing development of 
character within the scope of the nine months’ action. Stangeler has a stroke 
of luck in being given the task of sifting the manuscripts of Neudegg castle 
by its new heir; this work as “Hexen-Referent’ helps him towards security 
in his academic career and smooths the way to marriage with Grete Sieben- 
schein. Mary K. returns to her family and is brought into close relationship 
with Leonhard Kakabsa, a working man who betters himself by learning 
Latin and eventually becomes a librarian. Kakabsa is one of the less plausible 
characters, and one would like to ask the author a few questions about 
his and Mary K.’s future; but perhaps he is going to explore this elsewhere. 
There is a whole sub-structure of intrigue and violence in the Vienna under- 
world, The subsidiary villain, Meisgeier, is a murderer who meets a sudden 
end in the sewers; he recalls in part the role of Moosbrugger in Musil’s Der 
Mann ohne Eigenschaften. The prostitute Anny Graven is the central figure 
of the sub-plot; her complicity as an unknown witness to a murder com- 
mitted by Meisgeier brings about her temporary degeneration, though here 
too there is a ‘happy’ ending; six months in gaol do wonders for her com- 
plexion and enable her to regain her higher-class clientéle. Although a 
number of sad happenings take place in the novel, for the most part all ends 
well, and the later pages are teeming with suitable marriages (Géza von 
Orkay and Quapp, Williams and Drobila, Herzka and Agnes Gebaur, and so 
on). If Kajetan von Schlaggenberg still remains separated from his Camy, 
this, we are given to understand, is a good thing, and in any case he has 
given up his cult of fat ladies. K6rger and Eulenfeld get drunk together as 
usual; no developments are expected here. Only in the case of one of the 
main characters can we speak of tragedy. Imre von Gyurkicz is a Hungarian 
adventurer who helped to suppress the Bela Kun régime, but subsequently 
refused to act as a spy for the Horthy régime, and finds himself in obscure 
circumstances in Vienna. A boaster and too easily self-assured, he later 
loses Quapp’s love and at the same time his work asacaricaturist for Levielle’s 
press. In the rising of July 15th, 1927, he is killed while speaking in support 
of a revolutionary cause in which he has little faith, except the negative 
faith that it is opposed to a fascism he dislikes. As his self-confidence is 
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increasingly undermined, Gyurkicz, who has tried hard to become accepted 
by ‘our lot’, acquires a belated and lonely grandeur (one thinks of Turgenev’s 
Rudin) as misfortunes assail him. 

Doderer’s plots are complicated, and his narrative methods and style, 


reminiscent of Jean Paul and Raabe to some extent, match them in com- 
plexity. 


Hier zeigte sich doch, dass eine behelfsmassig angenommene Attitiide, eine 
Pose ...unversehens gerade in die Haltung iibergehen kann, welche hat 
dargestellt werden sollen! Pose als Vorform der Haltung! (Damonen, p. 1011) 


For the most part Doderer plays fair; dates, times, places and names of people 
are nearly always scrupulously booked. An important clue to the financial 
plot is given in the conversation between Geyrenhoff and Levielle at the 
beginning (Damonen, p. 11). Occasionally it seems as if a red herring is being 
wilfully trailed; Mary K. recalls her first meeting with Melzer as being in 
1908, but later on in Die Strudlhofstiege the narrator corrects this date to 1911. 
In Die Damonen we are more than once thrown into the midst of a bevy of 
new characters, each sketched in concisely, no doubt, but as their appearance 
may only be temporary, it scarcely seems to have been worth the writer's 
and reader's effort. Do we have to be introduced to Anny Griaven’s new 
card-playing acquaintances Protopapadakis, Xidakis, Rucktaschl, the Hadinas, 
Frau Ria and Riedener (Ddmonen, pp. 1038-42)? Admittedly the Bullogs 
from America are needed in order to tidy up René von Stangeler’s academic 
affairs and to form a link with Geyrenhoft’s former chief Giirtzner-Gontard; 
but they do descend on the reader rather late in the day. It is the multi- 
plicity of the subsidiary characters rather than the firmly rounded major 
ones that are liable to cause confusion. 

The narrator of Die Damonen is Geyrenhoff, though not all the time. He 
begins his chronicle in 1927, and has it ready by 1955. For much of the time 
he writes in the first person, though as the book proceeds the narrative is 
clearly no longer in his hands. There are asides about Geyrenhoff writing 
‘in seiner eben so zartftihlenden wie allzu breiten Art’ (Damonen, pp. 552-3), 

‘der sich zeitweise ftir einen Schriftsteller hielt und dementsprechend 
wichtigtuerische Fragen stellte’ (Damonen, p. 558). Geyrenhoff may think 
he is the editor of these papers, but he is under an illusion; he is not the editor, 
he is being edited (Damonen, p. 670). On p. 828 the first person singular 
reappears, and Geyrenhoff becomes narrator again, explaining that he has 
been off duty since p. 498. It is not made obvious (or shall I say, not obvious to 
me) who the other narrator or narrators are, though evidently Schlaggenberg, 
a professional writer, has a finger in the pie. The latter says to Geyrenhoft: 
‘René besitzt mitunter jene epigrammatische Kiirze, deren Sie ermangeln. 
Ihr Stil ist allermeist ganz aufgekraust, wie cine miindliche Erzahlung 
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(Damonen, p. 1081). This is all good fun, and in fact the ‘romantic irony’ 
is kept on a much shorter lead than these interjections might suggest. There 
are some interpolated extraneous narratives, the most extensive one being 
the chapter “Dort unten’ which occupies a central position half way through 
the novel; it describes the highly irregular detainment of two respectable 
middle-aged women on a trumped-up charge of witchcraft in the late 
fifteenth century, and the traumatic effect of this episode on a boy of fifteen. 
Other slighter interpolations are the night-diary of Frau Kapsreiter, a minor 
character who has been in the habit of recording her dreams when she wakes 
in the morning, and the ‘chronique scandaleuse’ of Schlaggenberg’s would- 
be scientific investigations of fat ladies (which Geyrenhoff claims to have 
censored heavily). 

Who and what are the demons? This title clearly harks back to Dostoiev- 
sky and to the Gospel story of the Gadarene swine possessed of the devil 
and hurtling to destruction. European civilization, it appears, has been 
degenerating since 1914, and the events in Vienna of 1927 marked the end 
of an era and were a foreboding, for those who had ears to hear, of the 
disasters and quick changes that have befallen us since then. The demonic 
element in man and society is a constant threat to decency and civilization. 
The disreputable urges of a sick mind (and Doderer shows nearly all his 
characters as subject in some degree to such sickness; it is, he assumes, the 
condition of man) undermine the mental health of the individual, while, 
on the level of the community as a whole, the international crooks at the top 
and at the bottom the criminal underworld of murderers, sneak-thieves, card- 
sharpers, prostitutes and political spies exploit and worsen an uneasy political 
situation for their own low ends. Gyurkicz and Géza von Orkay, both 
sympathetic characters, detach themselves from the tentacles of Hungarian 
fascism, but Eulenfeld and Kérger, after the crisis of July 15th, darkly and 
drunkenly look forward to the advent of such a régime in Austria. The 
tragedy of the workers’ demonstrations of July 15th, as Doderer describes 
it, is that police and workers were pitted against one another, while in their 
fundamental decency and integrity they should have been allies against the 
anti-social forces which were threatening to get the upper hand. In private 
life the underworld of the unconscious mind breaks through most visibly 
in a degradation and perversion of the sexual instinct. Medieval witch- 
hunts were at times a thinly veiled pretext for libidinousness, Herzka almost 
succumbs to the vulgarity of Anita, Schlaggenberg’s craze about middle-aged 
women veers into a temporary obsession for scouting hikes with teen-age 
girls before he comes back to normality, Anny Griaven’s fascinated admira- 
tion of Meisgeier threatens to bring about her degeneration, and so on. 
Williams, the American entomologist, studies the insect world with detach- 
ment and sanity, but Frau Kapsreiter’s dreams are invaded by man-eating 
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giant-octopuses from cheap illustrated papers, and Mayrinker’s hobby is 
studying dragon-lore. 

But Doderer’s sense of comedy wins through, in spite of his apparent in- 
tention to present us with Cassandra-like warnings about the future of 
Europe. The central chapter of the novel, ‘Dort unten’, describes a man’s 
temptation to abuse the machinery of witchcraft; this might well have been 
a gruesome episode, but instead it turns out to be comedy, though of a 
scurrilous and rather questionable nature. Similarly the disasters of the social 
unrest of July 1927, although seen from the public point of view as the 
‘Cannae of Austrian freedom’, still give to the reader on the whole a sense 
of comedy. For the strike and the fire intervene in the lives of many of the 
characters with the effect of propelling them into each other’s arms and 
leaving them happy for quite a long time after. The ‘demons’ may increas- 
ingly threaten the future of Austrian society, but the individual characters 
mostly end up cleared of their private obsessions, inhibitions and quirks. 

Doderer talks of a second reality, the world of illusion, fantasy and 
imagination, which he regards as the inevitable breeding-ground of his 
demons. At one place his narrator maintains that there is only one reality, 
everyday life: “Aber es gibt nur einen Alltag, es gibt ausser ihm durchaus 
gar nichts, und hier und jetzt muss man sich bewahren’ (Damonen, p. 1029). 
If twentieth-century life cannot accept this point of view, it is, he alleges, 
subject to degeneration and confusion. Man must live with resolute extro- 
version, self-consciously unself-conscious; the second reality, if allowed to 
lose its rightful subordination to the first reality of everyday, external 
common sense, will get out of hand, and society as a whole will be subjected 
to the doctrinaire illusions of fanatical dictators, while the individual will 
lose his mental balance. Much of the novel is concerned to trace this uneasy 
relationship between illusion and reality, as it affects the different characters. 
The type of person whose feet are fixed too firmly on the ground, who has 
no inkling of the power of the imagination, is indeed seen as a potential 
menace. Kajetan von Schlaggenberg breaks with his wife because she is all 
too self-contained. He says to Geyrenhoff: 

Ich dusserte, was fiir Sie und mich wohl selbstverstindlich ist, dass ich die 
eigene Seele oder das eigene Innere wie einen Brunnenschacht von unbe- 
grenzter Tiefe fiihle, jedenfalls aber als einen Raum, der nach irgendeiner 
Seite hin mit Notwendigkeit als nicht abgeschlossen gedacht werden miisse, 
von welcher Seite denn auch immer noch Unbekanntes und von mir noch 
nie Erlebtes auftauchen kénne. Camy blieb stehen, offenbar héchlich erstaunt, 
sah zu Boden, dachte ein Weilchen nach und teilte mir in ihrer genauen 
und gescheiten Sprechweise mit, dass ihr etwas derartiges ganz unbegreiflich 
sci; denn sie fiihle ihr eigenes Wesen als einen allseits abgeschlossenen, 
wohlvertrauten Hohlraum, aus welchem unméglich irgend etwas ihr selbst 
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noch Unverstandliches, also etwas geradezu Neues, kommen und sie antreten 
kénne. (Ddmonen, pp. 71-2) 


Enviable and desirable as Camy’s mental security seems to Geyrenhoff, it 
yet leaves her an incomplete and unsympathetic being. Leonhard Kakabsa 
and Alois Gach are intended as examples of instinctively integrated persons, 
though Kakabsa is much less secure than Gach. The really interesting people 
in the novel are those whom the second reality has invaded, but who are 
capable, even if only with great effort, of focusing the double vision into 
one and subduing the imagination within its limits; Geyrenhoff, Schlaggen- 
berg and Stangeler are the chief examples. Quapp has the illusion that she 
has talent enough to become a professional violinist; the realization, forcibly 
brought home to her when she is rejected by an orchestral conductor, that 
this illusion has fallen down like a house of cards brings her a sense of release 
and relief which frees her for a fresh grasp of the everyday reality which 
may be right for her. She drops Gyurkicz and takes to Géza von Orkay. 
This is right for her, but, as she is only human, the second reality soon catches 
up with her. Her inheritance of a fortune clamps down on her more effec- 
tively than ever her violin-playing did, and Geyrenhoff sees the meanness 
and aggressiveness of her unpleasant mother, Claire von Charagiel, becoming 
obvious in Quapp for the first time. The integration of imagination and 
practical realism is essential for happiness; but it is seldom attained, needless 
to say, and the alternation of the two forms the drama of life, and according 
to Doderer: ‘Leben bedeutet Kommunikation, Kontakt, Intervall zwischen 
Inhalten. Intervall ist natiirlich Schmerz. Der Schmerz ist die psychische 
Erscheinungsform von Intervallen ...’ (Damonen, p. 1151) 

Doderer’s novel is not only comedy in the sense of ‘high’ comedy, but it 
contains numerous funny incidents. Its level is in general less riotous than 
Thomas Mann’s Felix Krull, but there are a number of knock-about scenes, 
as when the teen-age gang send a note by bow and arrow to the seventy- 
year old Baronin Haynau, threatening her with unspecified menaces if she 
wears her strawberry-coloured jumper during the next fortnight. What 
teen-age gang? Renata von Giintzner-Gontard's, of course; you don’t think 
[ meant Trix K. and her playmates, do you? But there is no time or space 
to go into all that now. The reader will have to sort out the teen-agers, 
and the fat ladies, and the ‘Allianz’ press, and the financial speculations, and 
the political thuggery in Burgenland, and quite a lot of other things, for 
himself. Perhaps he would care to start a Doderer Club for the clarification 
of such points and for the arrangement of quiz programmes for fans. 

Die Strudlhofstiege and Die Damonen are impressive for various reasons, 
but primarily as a picture of a world which is enormous in its range, extendin 
to many varied aspects of society, and yet which is built up step by step with 
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elaborate, detailed care as to style, plot, characterization and background. 
An astonishing combination of patience and self-assurance must have been 
necessary for the successful completion of this vast work. It is one of the 
most outstanding and distinguished modern German novels, and the historian 
of twentieth-century literature will have to give it his attention. 


NOTES 


' Die Daémonen. Nach der Chronik des Sektionsrates Geyrenhoff. Biederstein Verlag, Munich, 1956, pp. 
1345. 
* Die Strudlhofstiege, oder Melzer und die Tiefe der Jahre. Biederstein Verlag, Munich, 1951, pp. 909. 
* Das letzte Abenteuer. Reclam, Stuttgart, 1953, pp. 126. 

* Die erleuchteten Fenster, oder die Menschwerdung des Amtsrates Julius Zihal. Biederstein, Munich, 1951, 
pp. 192. 














FRANZ BAERMANN STEINER: UNRUHE OHNE UHR 
VON Lore S. SALZBERGER- WITTENBERG 


Es ist richtig zu einer Zeit, wo das posthum erschienene anthropologische 
Buch von Dr F. B. Steiner: in der Presse so hohes Lob erntet, auf sein 
dichterisches Werk hinzuweisen. Steiners dichterische Arbeit lief nicht nur 
Zeit seines Lebens neben seinen wissenschaftlichen Studien einher, sie war 
ihm genau so wichtig wie diese. Drei Tatsachen charakterisieren Steiners 
Leben: er war Jude, er war Dichter und er war Wissenschaftler. Diese drei 
Tatsachen waren fiir sein Bewusstsein unzertrennlich miteinander verbunden. 
Franz Baermann Steiner wurde 1909 in Prag geboren. Er kam 1936 als 
Fliichtling nach England, setzte seine in Prag, Palastina und Wien begon- 
nenen Studien in Oxford fort und wurde 1950 dort Dozent ftir soziale 
Anthropologie. Er ist 1952 im Alter von 43 Jahren in Oxford gestorben. 
Es gehérte zu Steiners Schicksal, dass er selbst kaum etwas veréffentlicht 
hat. Nur vereinzelte kleinere wissenschaftliche und dichterische Arbeiten 
sind zu seinen Lebzeiten in Zeitschriften erschienen. Erst nach seinem Tode 
ist von dem Verwalter seines literarischen Nachlasses, Dr H. G. Adler, ein 
Auswahlband von Gedichten herausgegeben worden, unter dem Titel: 
Unruhe ohne Uhr.* Es handelt sich, wie es im Nachwort heisst, um eine 
Auslese “exemplarischer Gedichte’ aus Steiners Reifezeit. Es soll spateren 
Ausgaben vorbehalten sein, den langsamen Entwicklungsgang des Dichters 
im Gesamtwerk zu erschliessen. Wire es Steiner selbst verg6nnt gewesen, 
sein Schaffen so, wie er es urspriinglich wollte, dem Leser vor Augen zu 
ftihren, so ware es in langsamen Entwicklungsreihen gewesen. Denn als 
ein Geordnetes und Gestuftes wollte er sein Werk verstanden wissen. 
Farben, Eroberungen, Lauterungen, Befestigungen, so heissen einzelne Gedicht- 
zyklen. Dieser innere Aufbau der Dichtung ist bei Steiner ein Aspekt seiner 
religidsen Haltung. Er ist Ausdruck jener peinlich und miihselig verant- 
wortlichen Einstellung zum Dichten, die der Herausgeber im Nachwort 
so charakterisiert: ‘Steiner war kein getriebener, kein vitaler, auch kein 
begeisterter Dichter. Dichten war ihm ein Drangen, im Dringen beschwor 
er. Dichten war Miihsal, Dienst, Opfer: das Gedicht flog ihm nicht zu; es 
musste erobert werden und hatte in diesem Sinne religidse Bedeutung, auch 
wo durchaus nicht geistliche Themen behandelt wurden, die Steiner nur 
ausnahmsweise wihlte.’ Unruhe ohne Uhr will nur eine Einftihrung zu diesem 
Werk sein, indem es dem Leser Proben vom Besten aus Steiners Kunst 
vorsetzt. Der Titel, den Steiner nur fiir eine kleine Gruppe von Gedichten 
wahlte, darf uns iibrigens nicht irrefiihren. Unruhe kennzeichnet die 
Haltung dieses Dichters nicht, der in Spatere Jahre des Dichters selbst von der 
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‘Wundergeduld’ der eigenen Stimme spricht. “Unverkéstigte Wunder- 
geduld’ nennt er sie, und nur in diesem Sinne ist sie unruhig. 

Da es sich um eine so reichhaltige Auswahl verschiedenartiger Gedichte 
handelt, ist es schwer, das Buch als Ganzes zu besprechen. Persénlichen 
Erlebnissen im biographischen Sinn, um mit dem Ausserlichsten zu be- 
ginnen, wird man hier kaum begegnen. Nur die Grundsituation seines 
Lebens spricht sich iiberall aus: der Dichter weiss sich in jeder Weise im 
Exil. Seine Sehnsucht gilt dem Boéhmerwald seiner Kindheit, dem Ithaka 
des Odysseus. Seine Liebe gilt vor allem der Heimat, der Kinderzeit, den 
Eltern. Liebesgedichte im eigentlichen Sinne hat Steiner kaum geschrieben, 
und die wenigen entbehren meist der Leidenschaft. Ein Liebesgedicht der 
Sammlung ist jedoch iiberragend: es ist Taucht ein. Mit magischer Gewalt 
wird hier eine verzauberte Sommernacht aus der Vergangenheit beschworen. 
Im Ruderboot gleitet vor den Augen des einsamen Dichters die Geliebte 
und er selbst, sein einstiges, jiingeres Selbst voriiber. Flehentlich be- 
schwort er die Ruder einzutauchen in die Wasser des Lebens, doch das Boot 
gleitet unaufhaltsam dahin. Es ist charakteristisch, dass hier die Sehnsucht 
nicht nur der Geliebten gilt, sondern — weit mehr noch — der einstigen 
Gestalt des Dichters selbst. Er sehnt sich nach dem damals Liebenden und 
darum wahrhaft Lebenden, aber dieses sein friiheres Selbst entzieht sich ihm. 
Ja, damals schon, in der Stunde der Liebe selbst, war er nicht nur der Lie- 
bende, sondern damals schon war er der Andere, Einsame, ausserhalb des 


Geschehens: 


nacht, nacht, 
Und schon das wasser zeigte mein gesicht 
Den liebenden, und hinterm wiesensaum 
Ein waldrand war und war schon mein revier. 
Dieweil ihr mondbestrahlt die doppeltafel 
Der angesichte auseinanderlegtet, 
Blicktet ihr hin zu einem kargen baum. 
Wer ist der baum? ich war’s, ich bin, ich triume, 
Ihr und das boot, das ich mit licheln trug, 
Schwebt zigernd fern. 
O taucht die ruder ein, ruft mich den hafen, 
Es ist nicht so lang her, und zieht nicht all dahin, 
Taucht eure ruder ein, kommt her, fahrt ein, 
Was wollt ihr draussen: 
Denn schon allein liess euch die nachtigall, 
Und alle kiisse sind gekiisst, und alles lachen 
Ist spriihvergeudet iber lange flut: 
Taucht ein, 
Herrliche schattten voll gesang des fleischs, 
Die ihr das leben wart, was war ich euch? 
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O eine antwort kénnte mich verandern. 
Taucht in die flut die ruder, denn selbdritt 
War ich mein kénig, der noch nie gekrént. 


Als Kénig des Lebens konnte Steiner sich nie gekrént ftihlen. Dazu fehlte 
ihm schon allein die vitale Leidenschaft. Doch seine eigentliche Liebe galt 
gar nicht dem Leben. In einem seiner starksten Gedichte, Begegnen, nennt 
er das Leben “den fremdling in der welt’. Seine wahre Liebe gilt der Welt. 
‘Fenster machen’, so sagte er einmal, heisse ihm dichten. Und seine besten 
Gedichte sind Fenster in die Welt. 

Da sind zunichst die knappen dichterischen Gebilde, die dem Kreis der 
‘Farben’ angehGren oder ihm nahestehen. Es handelt sich um sowohl zart 
wie scharf gesehene Bilder, Landschaften oder Szenen. Aus festgerahmten 
Fenstern dringt hier der genaue Blick in die weite Welt. Es ist zumeist eine 
Welt des Verfalls, der Halbheit, des Ungefahren. Zerstiickt, zerschlissen, ver- 
dorrt, scheel, diirr, grau, kiimmerlich erscheint sie immer wieder. Ganz 
neue Tone der Falbheit werden in der Landschaft erschlossen. Die Jahreszeit 
ist mit Vorliebe der Herbst, grau oder blutend sind seine Farben. Hinter 
diesen Farben steht als Wahrheit der Tod. Die Menschen werden geschildert 
in ihrer klaglichen oder schrillen Lacherlichkeit: 


Scherbengesichter gesteckt in zerflederten wunsch 
(Aus dem Zug/nach Sonnenaufgang) 


Mensch und Landschaft erscheinen oft in einer grotesken Skizzierung, die 
an die Darstellungen von Steiners Landsmann, den von ihm so sehr geliebten 
Franz Kafka, erinnern. 


Ein stiller mensch geht eng mit seiner welt 
Im iiberschaumen einer toten liebe. . . 
Den kopf im rand des moors, die diinnen beine hoch, 


fabriken winseln hin ins abendrot. 
(Zwei Rander) 


Das monotone Nebeneinander solcher parallelen Satze, das deutlich den Ein- 
fluss Georg Trakls verriat, driickt eine resignierte Trauer aus. Eine ahnliche, 
jedoch weichere und musikalisch reichere Wirkung geht von den Varia- 
tionen und Wiederholungen von Satzen aus, die Steiner in spateren Gedich- 
ten bevorzugt. Eine verhaltene Trauer eignet seiner ganzen Dichtung. 
Dieser Trauer und der doch gleichzeitigen Liebe zur Welt entstammt 
Steiners zarter Humor. Mit verstehendem Licheln ruht oft sein beobach- 
tender Blick auf dem kleinsten, unscheinbarsten Detail der Menschen- Tier- 
und Pflanzenwelt. Er liebt sie mit der Liebe eines Dichters, der zugleich 
Wissenschaftler ist. Aber Sfters noch finden wir bei ihm, was Hélderlin 
die ‘zornige Trauer’ genannt haben wiirde. Ihr entstammt sein beissender 
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Witz und sein Sinn ftir das Groteske, das kopfschiittelnd und mit zugleich 
vertrauter Selbstverstindlichkeit ausgesagt wird. 

Im Humor, im Witz, in der grotesken Pointierheit wird die Trauer zur 
Kritik. Und kritisch ist Steiners Dichtung im tiefsten Sinn, indem ihre 
eigentliche Kraft aus der Kraft des Gewissens stammt. So sieht er die Dichter, 
die geistig verantwortlichen Menschen iiberhaupt, als Verwalter des Gewis- 


sens. “Achthaber’ nennt er sie. Mit grausiger Schirfe erscheinen sie in dem 
Gedicht Die Warner im Bilde der Fledermaus: 


Wir, die nur scharrend mit den eisenzehen im sand 
Warnzeichen wirken in iibrige spur, 
Wir, die fittichumhiillt nur abwarts kénnen hangen .. . 


Welch ein Weg von dem Dichtervogelsymbol eines Shelley, oder von 
Baudelaires kGniglich linkischem Albatros zu diesen ‘fliigelnden Achthabern’, 
den Fledermiusen, die 
ach stumm, hilflos, 
Harmverwirrt 
Des durstes stunden gezahlt aller wesen im umkreis. 
(Die Warner) 


Ihre Leistung ist “Wachsamkeit’. Wahrhaftigkeit ist ihr Gebot; sie sind 
‘nacktgeschunden im Wort’. So gebietet es die Not der Zeit: 


Wenn in den schiittern reihen jeder mann 
Sein eignes herz mit fausten wiirgen miisste: 
Bist du die wahrheit, bist der anbeginn, 
Das rote leid, die zartheit .. . und genau das andre: 
(Beim Lesen von W’s nachgelassenen Gedichten) 


Aus solcher Wahrhaftigkeit kommt die Kraft zur EmpGrung, die Anklage 
des ‘siechen Schiitzen’ Philoktet, des Juden, 


aus dessen pein 
Empérung strémt, die welten schmolz in eurem namen. 


(Philoktet auf Kypros) 


Wahrhaftigkeit ist der Gehorsam, der in Das Wunder der Frésche die wahren 
Boten der Plage, die Frésche, von dem ‘klebschenkligen’ Brei ihrer liisternen 
Briider trennt. 

Die Kraft des Gewissens, so wurde gesagt, ist die eigentliche Kraft, aus 
der diese Dichtung stammt. Dies kénnte zu dem Missverstindnis fiihren, 
als sei ihr Anliegen ein im engeren Sinne moralisches. Dem ist nicht so. 
Unter Wahrhaftigkeit ist hier nicht einfach ein klares moralisches Bewusst- 
sein zu verstehen, sondern eine metaphysische Einstellung, die der morali- 
schen transzendent ist. Es ist eine Bezogenheit auf jene metaphysische 
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Wirklichkeit, in der ftir den Juden erst alles Moralische wurzelt. Wahrhaftig- 
keit in diesem Sinne ist die Kraft, die einen Hiob zwingt, die ganze Schép- 
fung zu sehen, soweit sie ein Mensch sehen kann, und die ihn auf Grund 
solcher Sicht zwingt, sich zu fiigen. Steiner besitzt die Gabe solcher, durch 
Leid gescharften, Wahrhaftigkeit in eminentem Masse. Man kann sagen, 
seine Dichtung ist Ausdruck immer erneuter Anstrengung, die in dieser 
Wahrhaftigkeit gesehene Wirklichkeit von jeder Triibung durch Emotion 
oder Willen zu reinigen. Dies ist wohl die Leistung jeder echten Dichtung. 
Nicht jeder Dichtung aber liegt wie dieser solche Wahrhaftigkeit als die 
treibende Leidenschaft zugrunde. Nicht jede erfasst wie diese die so rein 
geschaute Wirklichkeit als die Schépfung Gottes. In dieser Sicht und in dieser 
Leidenschaft zeigt sich eine Verwandtschaft mit den Mystikern. Tatsichlich 
fiihlte der Dichter sich stark zur Mystik hingezogen und hat sich eingehend 
mit jiidischer und nicht-jiidischer Mystik befasst. Das langste und fiir die 
Erfassung von Steiners Anschauungen zentrale Gedicht der Sammlung trigt 
als Motto Worte des Meister Eckhart. Es ist die Trilogie “Gebet im Garten’. 

Das Gebet im Garten/Am Geburtstag meines Vaters, dem ersten Oktober 1947 
ist dem Andenken des Vaters und der Mutter gewidmet, die beide wahrend 
des Krieges im Konzentrationslager von Treblinka umkamen. Es war dies 
der schwerste Schicksalsschlag, der Steiner treffen konnte. In diesem 
Gedicht ringen zwei Stimmen miteinander. Die eine Stimme kommt aus 
dem Garten. Es ist ein Garten im Herbst, nach der Reife, nach der Heilung — 
ein Garten des Friedens. In diesem Garten ist der Dichter mit allen Lebenden 
verbunden, schmerzlos, wunschlos, in vollkommener Innigkeit. Hier umgibt 
ihn die Herrlichkeit der Schépfung. Die andere Stimme kommt vom 
Meer. Es sind die Schreie der Fliichtlinge, die sich tibers Meer retten wollen 
ins gelobte Land, die Schreie derer, die umkommen auf dem Meer, weil sie 
die Mandatsmacht Palistinas nicht heimkehren liess ins gelobte Land, aber 
es sind auch die Schreie aller auf dem Meer des Lebens Irrenden iiberhaupt, 
denn 


Alle geschépfe miissen iiber das meer. 


Der Schrei vom Meer dringt in die Stille des Gartens und mit ihm erhebt 
sich die Stimme des Dichters voll Klage: 


O dass sich erbarm das erbarmen der geschépfe auf dem meer. 


Die Klage zerstért die Innigkeit des Gartens. Weder Klage, noch Anklage, 
weder Wunsch noch Wille sind gestattet im Garten, der der Ganzheit der 
Schépfung geweiht ist. In jedem Teil der Trilogie ringen die beiden Stim- 
men, die Stimme vom Garten und die Stimme vom Meer auf andere Weise 
miteinander. Im Mittel- und Hauptteil erscheint die Gestalt des Vaters, dem 
dieses Gedicht gewidmet ist. Hier nun erhebt sich die Stimme der Klage zu 
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letzter Hohe, indem sie selbst ein Preis wird fiir die Herrlichkeit der Schép- 


fung: 


Die wahrheit lasst mich sprechen fiir die auf dem meer, 
Fiir die irrenden geschépfe auf dem meer, 


Fiir alle, die um der einkehr willen 
Wahr sind geworden auf dem meer. 


Die sich in mir gefunden, 

Sind iiberm meer verbunden. 

In milde jener schergen 

Soll sich kein glanz verbergen. 

O weil die finsternis vom kleinen finstern ist, 
Und weil das kleine licht des weiten funken, 
Soll alles leiden auf dem meer, 

Dem spiel des willens entsunken, 

Ein schmerz sein um die herrlichkeit. 

In herrlichkeit sich wandelnd, 

Alles all verwandelnd: 

Keine wunde ungezahlt 

An stirne oder brust, 

Nicht bruch, nicht beule ungewusst, 

Nichts, was an frauenhals und wangen 

Die starre hand begangen, 

Der kleinsten wimmern ungeschmilet. 


Siebenmal rammstoss in splittriges holz: 
Stihlerne schnibel, babels stolz. 
Zerbrochen planken und klammern, 
Zerborsten die wasserkammern. 
Stihlerne schnabel, babels stolz: 
Siebenmal rammstoss an splittriges holz. 
Kein tropfen, die augen zu netzen, 

Der sauglinge augen, die gase atzen, 
Augen der miitter, hart im entsetzen. 
Kein wundes auge ungezahlet, 

Der kleinsten wimmern ungeschmilt. 
Denn alles leiden auf dem meer 

Ein schmerz ist um die herrlichkeit, 

In herrlichkeit sich wandelnd, 

Alles all verwandelnd. 


Nach diesem Aufschwung kehrt das Gedicht im dritten Teil zuriick zu 
einem ganz schlichten Ton. Keine Dichtung Steiners endet mit einem 
crescendo. Sie endet vielmehr meist mit einer Riickkehr zur tiglichen, 
fast niichternen Wirklichkeit. Dunkelheit dringt in den Garten im letzten 
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Teil, die Worte sind verrauscht, nur der Schmerz ist geblieben und der Friede, 
und nun folgt ganz schlicht die Bitte: 


Diirft ich auch heimgehn, wie ich hier steh, 
Wenn Gott will. 


Dunkelheit und ein Frieren kommt her iiber die Felder, die Blumen des 
Gartens werden unsichtbar. Die Stimme vom Meer kommt, 


Das erbarmen gibt es nur auf dem meer; 
Das Gebet schliesst mit den Worten: 


Weh ist der Friede, o weh. 
Weh ist der friede deiner herrlichkeit. amen. 


Noch einheitlicher, so scheint mir, spricht Steiners Auffassung aus einem 
kiirzeren Gedicht, dem er den Titel: “Die Wahrheit’ gegeben hat. Das 
Gedicht sei zum Schluss wiedergegeben. Die Schdpfung erscheint hier im 
Bilde des Wasserfalls, oder vielmehr in gar keinem Bilde, sie ist reiner Vor- 
gang. Wahrend das sehende Auge des Menschen nichts errat, sein pochender 
Herzschlag nichts erklirt, jubelt der Dichter dieser zugleich offenbarenden 
und verhiillenden Macht zu, die allein die lebendige Wahrheit ist. 


Vor wasserfallen zu stehn, umspriiht bis ans knie 
Und die végel im blick, die keine eile erklart, 
Weder diese, noch der herzschlag. 


Und stimme, die erscholl, 

Davon bebte das vergangene als einiger wald, 
War stimme aus der erde offenem mund. 
Rein zu den reinen schwebt die ahnung, 

Ein fliichtiger glanz zu haupten. 


Und das licht, das badet die brust, ist die weisse trennung 
Zwischen der oberen gang und der schépfung schaumender macht. 
Und ist die trennung und wohltat und jubel. 

Und ist die wohltat und der jubel, der ereignet. 

Und ist die trennung und der jubel, der umhiillt. 


O solches licht, 

O den blick auch hiill ein in ganzheit der trennung, 
Holden und unholden blick, nach art der ganzheit, 
Hiill ihn ein um gnade deiner ganzheit willen, 

Den blick, der nichts erklirt, 

Den blick, der nichts errit, 

Weder dieses, noch den herzschlag. 
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Wahrheit als Wahrnehmung der Schépfung — dies ist das Erlebnis, das 
Steiners Einstellung zum Judentum, zur Anthropologie und zur Dichtung 
zugrunde liegt. Unruhe ohne Uhr zeigt die dichterische Darstellung dieses 
Erlebnisses in vielfacher Form. 


NOTES 


! Taboo, with an introduction by E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Cohen & West, 1956. 
2 Unruhe ohne Uhr, Ausgewahlte Gedichte aus dem Nachlass. (Ver6ffentlichungen der Deutschen Aka- 
demie fiir Sprache u. Dichtung, Darmstadt.) Lambert Schneider, Heidelberg, 1954 
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Medusa’s Mirror: Studies in German Literature. By August Closs. London: The 
Cresset Press, 1957. 262 pp. 30s. 


The somewhat fanciful title derives from the author’s excellent interpretation 
of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer's poem Die sterbende Meduse, and the claim is 
that, though rigid unity of content is not intended, there is in this chain of 
essays aN organic unity in so far as the theme throughout is reality and its 
transformation by the poetic mood. One cannot find that there is any 
justification for this claim: the essays and sketches deal, sometimes at length 
and sometimes in snippets, with a wide range of subjects; and, taking the book 
as a whole, the unity is that of chalk and cheese. But actually Professor Closs’s 
intention is to impress on the reader that he has made a painstaking attempt 
to produce an interpretation of the very nature of poetry; that is, the two 
introductory chapters “Intuition and Intellect’ and ‘Substance and Symbol in 
Poetry’ are presented as a system of aesthetics which the following chapters 
will corroborate. There is certainly much that is valuable in these facile 
eee an the difficulty is that the reader is called upon — systematically 
‘cf.’ and ‘e.g.’ —to consult a frightening number of recent works on 
eet which may not be easily accessible. There are brilliant apergus, 
but one is forced to question whether there is any real originality; certainly 
there is a lack of system. The aesthetic divagations are rounded off by 
two epilogues: “The European Scene: Some Trends in Present Day Literary 
Criticism’ and “The Poet and his Age’, from which, too, good information 
can be gleaned. Indeed, the whole book is packed with curiosities of insight 
and interpretation. In particular there is a courageous attempt in “Substance 
and Symbol in Poetry’ to give the sense and purport of Gottfried Benn’s 
Statische Gedichte. In the essays on Rilke and Trakl much is missed, but the 
essentials for limited study are stated. In the essay on Stefan George’s Third 
Humanism there is too much Goethe (quite simple recapitulation) and too 
little George. There is, however, a piquant contrast between Goethe's ‘eternal 
feminine’ and George’s Maximin (who is illusively referred to as ‘a young 
man’). There is no explanation for the tyro of what “Third Humanism’ means; 
but this may be explained by the intimation in the essay on Hélderlin that ‘the 
general reader’ is assumed to know ‘biographical incidents’; what he must 
expect this book to give him is not information but illumination — in Medusa’s 
mirror one does not see the raw thing but the ‘Sinnbild’. In the essay on 
‘Austria’s Place in German Literature’ which, if only because he is at home 
in the subject, one would have expected the author to elaborate, a minimum 
of facts and names are loosely strung together; one is shocked to read that 
Meier Helmbrecht was written by Wernher von Gartenaere (sic, also in the 
fragmentary Index). Is it correct here to place Stifter as ‘an early nineteenth- 
century writer’? Would not ‘mid-century’ hit the mark better? ‘J. Weinheber’ 
(Professor Closs’s besetting sin is to docket his writers with the initials only 
of their Christian name or names) would appear to have written nothing but 
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Wien wortlich. The only other reference to Weinheber is in a casual reference 
to one of his poems. It is surprising that in “German Poetry after 1945’, though 
Hans Egon Holthusen is dealt with, there is no discussion whatever of the 
new verse technique (‘freie Versftillung’, “Eliotismus’) which Holthusen in- 
augurated. Disputable is the grouping (p. 92) of Bahr, Rilke and Hofmannsthal 
under the heading of ‘this school of decadent aestheticism whose characteristic 
mood is morbid and suggestive of decay’. There is some truth in this (for 
Rilke tooz), but it needs amplification. The essay on “Gerhart Hauptmann: 
ultimo dei giganti’, is again rather a recapitulation of text-book matter. 
Turning to details of style, there are long stretches of good English, but this 
is sometimes defaced by what would appear to be translated German: ‘the 
ill Raskolnikov’ (p. 254); ‘the late poet’ (p. 82); “the spirited word’ (p. 140). 
Punctuation is faulty. Slips of the pen are frequent in quotations from foreign 
languages other than German: Hévamél for Hévamél is excusable; se for sé 
a obbidisce for ubbidisce in the quotation from Michelangelo (p. 3) are un- 
fortunate, and still more so are Moli¢re, specialization de la sensibilité, géut, 
oeuvre (this recurs). Misspellings have been left uncorrected: succint, many-fold, 
genuinness, etc. Goethe as ‘a titan’ looks less than Titanic. In particular there is 
confusion in names and in titles of books: duke William IX (p. 59); Mathilde 
Wesendonk (p. 76); upper Austria (p. 86); Divina Comedia (p. 26, but Commedia 
on p. §7); Fichte’s Wissenschaftlehre (p. 145); [T. S. Eliot's] The Wasteland 
(p. 22, but on p. 226 Waste Land — both slightly incorrect); ‘E. Young’s 
Night-thoughts’ (p. 35); [Holthusen’s] Labyrintische Jahre (p. 219). It is perhaps 
hard-hearted for a captious critic to stress such trifles in a book which, on 
balance, is informative and stimulating, but he may perhaps be allowed 
(facetiously!) to echo what Weinheber wrote to Professor Closs (Briefe, 
p. 419): one would have wished the book to be ‘mehr philologisch betont’. 


J. BrTHELL 
Paignton 


Jethro Bithell: An Anthology of German Poetry, 1730-1830. Methuen. 1957. 18s. 


With the present volume, following on An Anthology of German Poetry, 1880- 
1940 and An Anthology of German Poetry, 1830-1880, Mr. Jethro Bithell com- 
pletes his survey of the German poetry of the last two hundred and fifty years 
or 30. He makes use of the method adopted in the previous volumes: an 
Introduction, tracing the history and development of German verse during 
the period under review, followed by selections from the poets set in chronolo- 
gical order, and ending with notes on the poems and a bibliography. In this 
Anthology Mr. Bithell faces a stiffer task than that set by the other two 
volumes: he has a longer period to cover, and one which is notoriously rich 
and complex. It is furthermore the period that is best known to pupil and 
teacher. These considerations have created tensions which the editor has been 
unable to resolve entirely satisfactorily. The Introduction extends over a 
hundred and forty pages, while the poems themselves have to be content with 
a bare two hundred. This is too much of a sacrifice even assuming that the 
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Introduction had anything very new to say. As a result, the early part of the 
period is as usual relatively neglected. That may be understandable, but it is 
a pity to find later in the collection that room was not found for at least one 
of Hélderlin’s longer odes or for one of Novalis’s Hymnen an die Nacht. Most 
of the Goethe poems are present in existing anthologies. Could there not 
have been a change here? With Biirger, on the other hand, the editor, clearly 
anxious to show less familiar aspects of the poet’s work, cuts out Lenore, 
though in the Introduction the publication of Lenore is described as being of 
‘momentous importance’. The Introduction could with advantage have been 
reduced in length: it contains much that is not strictly relevant to a study of 
lyric verse (for instance, the summary of Peter Schlemihl on p. cxviii), much 
that could be said more succinctly and clearly, particularly about ‘Klassik’ 
and ‘Romantik’. Some statements need correction: surely Mr. Bithell did not 
mean to attribute Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen to Wackenroder? If Mr. Bithell 
had not allowed himself the luxury — all too tempting to teachers — of pre- 
— his own words to those of the poets his Anthology would be a happier 
work. 


T. P. WILtrAMsS 
Cardiff 


Goethe's Faust — An Interpretation. By Alexander Gillies. Blackwell. 1957. 253. 


Professor Gillies’s book is not, and is not intended to be, a contribution to 
scholarship. It is written for the young student — for the first-year or second- 
year undergraduate who faces for the first time the task of finding out what 
Faust is about. With the young man’s difficulties perhaps all too clearly in 
mind Professor Gillies provides not only an interpretation but also a very 
full synopsis — at times almost a paraphrase — of the whole poem with copious 
quotations. Many students will be deeply grateful for this predigested Faust, 
but it is likely that some of their teachers will be less pleased. It is sadly easy 
to imagine one’s lazier and duller pupils, having read Professor Gillies’s book, 
excusing themselves the further effort of reading Goethe’s version. Presum- 
ably this is not Professor Gillies’s intention, but in his Preface he seems to 
assume that students cannot be expected to study the play itself. He remarks, 
very justly, that the reader must ‘first be brought to grips with the real pro- 
gress of events in the poem, the interlocking of character and action, the factual 
details of the story’ and then goes on to lament that there are few if any works 
in English ‘which provide this necessary information’. Apparently, ‘this 
necessary information’ is not in the poem itself, or if it is, it is too much to 
expect any ‘English-speaking undergraduate’ to extract it from the text by 
his own efforts. Professor Gillies does not even suggest that his book can be 
of use to students who are tackling the play as a whole in the original German. 
‘In attempting, therefore, to octane the essential content of Goethe's 
masterpiece, the present work will, it is hoped, prepare its readers to face the 
immense and often confusing mass of Faust literature.’ There is no suggestion 
that the student’s first task is to read and re-read Goethe’s poem until he knows 
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it, before bothering his head about the “Ragout’ of the interpreters. The best 
that can be said for this aspect of Professor Gillies’s book is that some not-over- 
bright student who is honestly trying to read and understand the text, will 
here and there be helped on to the right road more quickly than if he had been 
forced to find it for himself. And there is a succinct account of the “Entste- 
hung’ of the poem, useful certainly for those who are being first introduced 
to that problem. 

But even if we concede that Professor Gillies’s synopsis may sometimes be 
helpful in the right way, yet that good will be obliterated by the harm of his 
‘interpretation’ and the tone of prosy moralizing with which the great poem 
is deflated of all its grandeur, al its contact with the infinite. According to 
Gillies, Faust is not saved by his striving, but by “childlike humility and self- 
denying faith’ — ‘not by Faustianism but by the abandonment of Faustianism’. 
‘The whole of the drama up to the end is an eloquent statement that the road 
to life’s fulfilment does not lie through despair, violence and crime and that 
these things must be resolutely conquered.’ And we — or Professor Gillies’s 
pupils — are solemnly warned that Faust “should not be taken as an example 
to be followed’! But did Goethe really write Faust as a Warning to the 
Young, like a film about cosh-boys wor to demonstrate that crime doesn’t 
pay? It is surely misleading to suggest that Faust takes deliberately to a life 
of violence and crime in order to find life’s fulfilment. The crimes and acts 
of violence which he does commit are unpremeditated — not indeed for that 
reason to be excused, but not undertaken in cold blood as part of his search 
for the “héchster Augenblick’. Of course Goethe means us to feel abhorrence 
of the murder of Valentin and the destruction of Philemon and Baucis, but 
not of the attitude of mind of which these deeds are one — but only one — result. 
Faust commits himself to the attitude of mind in which words such as “crime, 
immoral, lawless’ have no meaning — to the attitude ‘jenseits von Gut und 
Bése’ — and this is his terrible greatness. Not right for everyone (of course 
there are ‘other roads to salvation’ — Gretchen’s for instance) but right for 


him, the only right way for him: 


Geheilt will ich nicht sein, mein Sinn ist michtig; 
Da war’ ich ja wie andre niedertrachtig. 


To become sane and ordinary, ‘wie andre’, would be a mean and cowardly 
betrayal of his nature, a falling off from his “Urquell’. (Compare Goethe's 
use of the word ‘niedertrachtig’ in Wahlverwandtschaften, Pt. Il, Ch. 18, para. 
beginning: “Aufgeregt, durchdrungen .. .’). For him life’s fulfilment can come 
only by rejecting every ethical and conventional support devised by men for 
the maintenance of a stable society. It is true the final stage in his life consists 
in creating conditions for just such a stable society, but if Faust had accepted 
this as the purpose of life rl the start the acceptance would have been value- 
less — a docile acquiescence in the accumulated experience of others — conven- 
tional, humdrum, ‘niedertrachtig’. There would have been nothing to write 


a play about. 


For Professor Gillies there is nothing great about Faust —he is just a mean 
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deceiver, seducer, murderer, whose only greatness consists in his being 
suddenly converted at the very last minute to a sense of social responsibility, 
combined apparently with ‘childlike humility and self-denying faith’. When, 
on this side of the grave — or beyond it either — does Faust show ‘childlike 
humility’: His last remark but one: 


Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 
Nicht in Aonen untergehn 


hasn’t a very self-effacing ring; and his last speech in the Sorge scene, by which 
time he has presumably been converted to social responsibility, is full of the 
self-assurance of ‘ein Befehlender’ that he personally is indispensable to the 
accomplishment of “das grésste Werk’. And then — self-denial 


Geniess’ ich jetzt den héchsten Augenblick. 


It is “Genuss’ to the last breath. In fact Faust even at the end never denies 
himself anything that he desires. He only grows beyond desiring some things. 
In his final stage, as a result of the Philemon and Baucis disaster, he no longer 
desires “Herrschaft und Eigentum’. 


Professor Gillies cannot admit that Faust goes through a series of stages, 
each an advance on what has gone before. As long as Mephistopheles is with 
him everything Faust does is wrong because ‘tainted with evil’; as soon as he 
renounces Mephisto and magic, everything, according to Professor Gillies, 
is undertaken from the highest motives — although in fact Faust at the end 
is obviously as much interested in finishing his great work by his own efforts 
and so making it really his, as in creating space for others to live on. Between 
the end of Part I and Faust’s awakening in the ‘anmutige Gegend’ there is, 
according to Gillies, ‘no moral change in Faust’s character’ — this in the teeth 
of Goethe’s words in the Plan of 1816: ‘verschwunden alle vorhergehende 
Abhingigkeit von Sinnlichkeit und Leidenschaft’. The result of the Gretchen- 
experience is in fact that Faust is purified of merely sensual desire. He is lifted 
a rung higher on the ladder of spiritual self-control, out of the state of ‘Lebens- 
genuss der Person in der Dumpfheit-Leidenschaft’ towards “Tatengenuss nach 
aussen ... und Genuss mit Bewusstsein Schénheit.’ (Paralipomenon ]; it is 
significant that Gillies does not quote this fundamentally important but, for 
him, awkward document.) When Faust desires again, the object of his desire 
is — Helen. To most people this bare statement would be enough to indicate 
how far Faust has oval since he seduced Gretchen. But Professor Gillies 
can feel no satisfaction about our hero’s latest escapade. To him Faust’s 
association with Helen is ‘unnatural and tragic’, though he does graciousl 
admit that it was ‘misguided rather than criminal’! The relationship is ‘tragic’, 
it seems, because in the end Helen leaves Faust and returns to Hades — as 
though these two heroic and legendary figures were a middle-aged Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson of Acacia Avenue, whose happy married life were Soouste toa 
tragic end by the death of Mrs. Robinson. It troubles the author greatly that 
Faust never utters a word as Helen fades from him. Certainly, you would 
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have thought he would if it were all so ‘tragic’. The truth is there is no 
tragedy: Helen was brought from Hades to fulfil a certain purpose; that 
purpose is achieved; it is time for her to go; to prolong the relationship 
would rob it of all reality and truth. Professor Gillies, it is true, sees no change 
for the better in Faust as a result of knowing Helen. He must not admit any 
advance before the glorious final conversion to ‘childlike humility’. But 
Goethe knew already before 1800, when he made those jottings we call 
Paralipomenon I, what the effect on Faust would be. Knowledge of beauty 
gives Faust the power of consciously planned, purposeful, creative activity. 
His activity is no longer ‘“zwecklos’, as at the Kaiser's court; it is turned deliber- 
ately to the task of controlling and giving form to the “zwecklose Kraft 
unbandiger Elemente’. This is an enormous step forward. But it means 
nothing to Professor Gillies. “Helen exercises no guiding force over his life.’ 
In fact Professor Gillies rather dislikes Helen. She is beautiful and Greek — 
both suspicious qualities. He observes: ‘It has been remarked that there is 
not a little of the courtesan about her.’ 


It would be possible to point out a dozen other examples, great and small, 
of a similar narrowly moralistic interpretation on Gillies’s part, all arising 
from his fear that the young may find something admirable in the figure of 
Faust. Euphorion for instance is, rather surprisingly, a good boy; he ‘finds 
life’s purpose to lie... in unremitting self-sacrifice’ — soils the beau 
ideal of an unpaid social worker! This curious idea is explained by the fact 
that for Gillies Euphorion is Byron and ‘went to the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence’ (p. 181). (Even if one admits the identity, it still requires a salto mortale 
to get from Byron to unremitting self-sacrifice.) Thus a figure of the purest 
poetry, inexhaustible in its infinite variety of suggestion and meaning, is 
dragged down to earth by the Professor and chained by the leg to a single 
human personality with all its limitations and ‘Alltiglichkeit’. But it seems 
that in this book - rt Gillies is not primarily concerned to draw attention 
to the poetry in Faust. His only comment on Faust’s “Glaubensbekenntnis’ to 
Gretchen (“Wer darf ihn nennen:’) is: “There is absolutely no place for ethics 
in this nebulous, quasi-pantheistic, hypocritical apotheosis of feeling.’ And 
Faust’s passionate justification of his use of the word ‘ewig’ to describe his 
love for Gretchen (lines 3059-66) is first paraphrased thus: “He means that 
his'inability adequately to define his feelings will not invalidate their sincerity’, 
and is then dismissed as ‘a hypocritical piece of irresponsible self-persuasion . 
One suspects that Professor Gi ies s young charges will here understand Goethe 
better than their Professor; for to them perhaps, as it was at the time to Goethe, 
passion is an immediate and actual experience, a thing outside time, indestruc- 
tible however short-lived, in fact “ewig’. One hopes that they will read Faust 
instead of their Professor's book; then they will find their own lives and prob- 
lems reflected at every turn. 

HUMPHRY TREVELYAN 
Cambridge 
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Hofmannsthals Schriften zur Literatur. By Elsbeth Pulver. (Sprache und Dichtung, 
Neue Folge, 1.) Paul Haupt, Bern. 1956. 


It is most welcome that among the spate of work on Hofmannsthal that has 
appeared of late, his prose essays — usually so neglected — have now become 
the subject of a detailed examination. Miss Pulver, in this careful and neat 
piece of research, sets out with a firm thesis. In my opinion such an approach 
is very much preferable to a mere collection of data; on the other hand, by 
its very nature, it easily leads to a limited and sometimes rigid view. Miss 
Pulver has not avoided this danger altogether and, moreover, her study is in 
part repetitive as well as incomplete, and strikes me at times as just a little 
too streamlined. Especially in the last chapter, when she applies her thesis to 
Hofmannsthal’s creative works and his personality, the glove fits all too well, 
and one wonders whether she has considered the subject in all its complexity. 

Miss Pulver’s thesis is that Hofmannsthal’s literary criticism is not evaluating 
(‘wertend’) but interpretative (‘verstehend’). Characteristic features of all 
literary criticism of this type are traced through Hofmannsthal’s essays. His 
literary criticism is thus given a place in the wider field of literary criticism as 
such, and features of his method are compared with that of Lessing and Herder 
and, among his own contemporaries, with that of Thomas Mann and Stefan 
George. At the same time changes in his critical method are brought to light 
which correspond to the three generally accepted stages in his development. 
Miss Pulver points out that there are certain points of contact between 
Hofmannsthal’s approach and that of Dilthey — whom he greatly admired — 
and reading her study I for one became very conscious of the extent to which 
Hofmannsthal in his later years shared the ideas and views of Vossler, Nadler 
and Gundolf, in short of the “Geistesgeschichte’ of that period. 

Miss Pulver’s analysis of Hofmannsthal’s critical methods makes one await 
with intense interest her interpretation of his aesthetic views as they emerge 
from his essays. But I, at least, felt deeply disappointed. Miss Pulver is cer- 
tainly right when she warns us: ‘nicht festumrissene Masstabe diirfen wir bei 
Hofmannsthal suchen, sondern weitraumige Wertungskomplexe’. But 
granted the difficulty of formulating precisely where there are no systematic 
views and no profound theories, yet the results of her investigation into 
Hofmannsthal’s criteria for the critical assessment of a work of art or of a poet 
seem rather meagre. Miss Pulver neglects what Hofmannsthal has to say — 
though sometimes only by implication — on such questions as literary genres, 
the use of symbol and poetic diction. It is mainly in this chapter that her 
sweeping view of Hofmannsthal’s criticism as “verstehende Literaturkritik’ 
obscures the variety and wisdom of his aesthetic views. 

In discussing the wide range of his critical essays Miss Pulver draws our 
attention to Hofmannsthal’s loose use of the term ‘literature’, comprehending 
as it does works of literature and of journalism, biographies, documents and 
letters. I doubt, however, whether it is possible to draw any final conclusions 
about Hotmannsthal’s choice of subject, as Miss Pulver attempts to do, unless 
one takes into account that quite a number of these essays were written to 
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order, and unless one also draws on his letters for comparison and corrobora- 
tion. 

Why did Hofmannsthal turn critic? On this question Miss Pulver is most 
interesting. She links up his conception of the critic with his conception of the 
role of the poet in modern society. According to Hofmannsthal our time needs 
the poet, and the mediator between the poet and his public is the critic, whose 
task it is, ‘den Kreis des Verstehens zu schaffen’. Thus the critical essays are 
meant, not for the literary expert, but for the ‘erlebenden Leser’. Furthermore, 
in all his essays Hofmannsthal is aware of the reader and his needs, even if he 
does not address him directly. Miss Pulver emphasizes this quintessential 
characteristic of his essays; they are never monologues, but always related to the 
reader of the work he is discussing, or indeed they are conversations between 
imaginary readers of such a work. 

When Miss Pulver comes to a close examination of the style of Hofmanns- 
thal’s essays, she shows by a full analysis of representative examples how in each 
instance the thought content affects and moulds the form. Within the frame- 
work she has set herself she cannot do more than indicate the character of 
Hofmannsthal’s prose style, but she does so with great sensitiveness. 

In addition to giving us most interesting observations on Hofmannsthal’s 
prose essays, and characterizing them most aptly —she calls them in one of 
her most felicitous formulations ‘Erlebnisberichte und dichterische Einfih- 
rung — Miss Pulver has made an important contribution to the understanding 
and appreciation of Hofmannsthal’s creative personality. 


Mary E. GILBERT 
London 


Vier Werke Rilkes. By Eva Cassirer-Solmitz. Privately printed in 300 copies, 


Verlag Koester/Obermiiller, Heidelberg. 


This publication consists of five separate studies on Rilke’s Stundenbuch, Malte 
Laurids Brigge, Duineser Elegien and Sonette an Orpheus and on his conception 
of the ‘Gods’, written over a period of some twenty or more years, and 
now brought together without any attempt to unify them into a coherent 
whole or to eliminate repetitions and inconsistencies. Unfortunately the typed 
manuscripts here reproduced by a photographic process contain many un- 
corrected clerical and other slips, some of which leave the meaning and syntax 
obscure. Those who know the three valuable letters written by Rilke to the 
authoress in 1913 and 1914 and published in 1933 will be disappointed at 
finding no allusions in her book to her own personal acquaintance with him. 
It is also to be regretted that Eva Cassirer virtually ignores all earlier critical 
writings on Rilke, none of which one might at first suppose her even to have 
looked at, were it not for one or two casual allusions and for occasional striking 
(but possibly accidental) resemblances between her views and formulations 
and those of Gebser, Bassermann and Else Buddeberg. Some of her more 
unchallengeable central conceptions were set forth once and for all as early as 
1931 by Pongs in a way which cannot be improved upon in his epoch-making 
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exposition of Rilke’s experience of “Umschlag’, while many of her other more 
controversial views and assumptions have not only long since been variously 
advanced, but also subjected from several quarters to searching criticism, which 
it might have been as well at least to take seriously into account. What will 
most interest the Rilke specialist is the disclosure that Eva Cassirer was in 
1932 allowed to examine the mysterious Taschenbiicher, which were generally 
understood to have been kept sealed since Rilke’s death, and to which so far 
nobody else has had access, except F. W. Wodtke and Ernst Zinn. All one’s 
suppositions as to the great importance of these Taschenbiicher are confirmed 
by the few brief excerpts given by Eva Cassirer from the earliest of them, 
those of 1899 and 1902. 

Like most writers on Rilke, Eva Cassirer is in the first place concerned with 
his Weltanschauung. This, she postulates axiomatically, is in its essentials free 
alike from any elements of abstract philosophical speculation on the one hand, 
and from any elements of resentment, polemical finesse, hyperbole, wish- 
fulfilment, hallucination, guesswork or what is called ‘escapism’ on the other; 
‘nicht Gedanken, sondern Aussagen’, it must be accepted as an unprecedented, 
faithful recording of purely experienced reality, of immediately apprehended 
truth, of ‘unumstéssliches Wissen’. It undergoes certain developments, indeed, 
but remains from first to last fundamentally consistent and stable, and Rilke 
proclaims it not only with his lips, but in his life: “er hat zu leisten aussagend — 
und mit seinem Leben’. In turn he himself was sustained by it in spiritual 
invulnerability to the end. In all his utterances he is concerned with humanity 
as a whole — ‘seine Gestalt ist in sich selbst ein Gleichnis des Menschendaseins’ 
— and therefore his message is valid for all mankind. The kind of extreme 
estimate of Rilke’s prophetic status here postulated by Eva Cassirer as so 
self-evident that it needs only to be asserted has already been laboriously 
expounded and defended in various ways by earlier critics, notably by Klatt, 
Bassermann and Else Buddeberg, their comparative unanimity as to the unique 
character, value and authority of Rilke’s message always, however, giving 
way to total and often acrimonious disagreement, when it comes to the point 
of determining what exactly that message is. The present writer does not pro- 
pose to repeat here what he has already often said in criticism of all such ten- 
dencies to promulgate new religions in Rilke’s name. (See particularly 
‘Stichproben’ and ‘Rilkes magischer Existenzialismus’ in Orbis Litterarum, vol. 
VIII/1-2, 1950 and vol. XI/1-2, 1956.) It is largely a question of whether Rilke 
indeed has no ideological or other axes to grind or bones to pick, and also of 
whether such a poet as he is not perhaps quite as well understood by those 
who offer a certain measure of resistance to the potent magical influence of 
his work as by those who abandon themselves blindly to it, not heeding his 
Own repeated warnings, such as: 


Sich mich nicht als Stetes und Erbautes, 
weder Briicke kann ich sein, noch Ziel. (July 1924 to Erika Mitterer) 


Eva Cassirer, who herself sees Rilke in the very years in which he wrote 
these verses, decidedly as ‘Festes und Erbautes’ — ‘Demantenes’ is the word 
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she twice employs — is too discerning and knows him and his writings too 
well not to be struck and disturbed by some at least of the evidence that is 
irreconcilable with her interpretation of him; but she finds it sufficient in all 
such cases just to record the unfortunate facts or utterances in question, and 
then summarily to assert that no importance should be attached to them. Thus 
she admits that Rilke in a letter to Grafin Sizzo of April 1923 disconcertingly 
speaks of the ‘Einheit von Leben und Tod’, which he is commonly assumed 
actually to have experienced, simply as a hypothesis, but she at once goes on: 
‘Dass Rilke diese Einheit erfahren hat, daran kann kein Zweifel bestehen; diese 
Erfahrung tragt die Elegien, durchflutet die Sonette.’ The question, whether 
the experience actually underlying the Elegies and pervading the Sonnets may 
not after all have been something other than the oneness of life and death is 
a question that may under no circumstances be raised. Similarly Eva Cassirer 
is uncomfortably aware that there is a considerable body of evidence which 
points to the true central theme of the Duinese Elegies (and indeed of all Rilke’s 
work) being not so much, as she asserts, the universal question: “what is man?’ 
as the particular question: “what is there, if anything, to compensate such a 
poet as Rilke for the normal human fulfilments of which he feels himself 
deprived through his peculiar lot as a poet, and to justify his acknowledged 
insufficiencies as a human being?’ In other words, Rilke is less concerned with 
the question: ‘what is man?’ than with the, for him, fundamentally different 
question: “what is the poet?’ — and in dealing, as he more often does, especially 
in the Duinese Elegies, with this latter question, he takes ‘Man’ provisionally 
for granted as the given norm, which is of interest and importance only, or 
chiefly, in so far as “ himself is with mingled pride and humiliation conscious 
of being, for better or for worse, an extreme exception to it. For Eva Cassirer, 
who maintains even of the decisive 9th Elegy: “So gilt Rilkes Antwort... nicht 
nur fiir ihn, den Kiinstler, sie gilt fiir den Menschen —’ all such conclusions as 
these are intolerable, however cogent the evidence for them may be. She 
brings together some of this evidence indeed — it is a matter of some remark- 
able passages in Rilke’s letters of the years 1909-14, to which the present 


writer drew attention long ago in this connection — but dismisses it with the 
comment: 


Wenn das grosse Thema der Elegien ist: Was ist der Mensch: . . . so ist 
_ in den Briefen die Frage ein wenig anders gestellt: es ist die Frage nach 
der eigenen Zugehérigkeit ins Menschliche iiberhaupt. 


This, however, begs the question. The difference which she would here 
minimize as insignificant (‘cin wenig anders’) is a fundamental one, and the 
question that should have been asked is just the one which Eva Cassirer refuses 
to ask, namely whether the ‘grosses Thema’ of the Elegies is perhaps after all 
less ‘Was ist der Mensch:’ (even with the qualifying ‘und was ist mein Teil 
am Menschlichen:’) than whether Rilke, as poet, really belongs to humanity 
at all. In dealing with the Sonette an Orpheus, where the gap between the poet 
and humanity so intransigently insisted on in the Elegies is to a large extent 
(though still not completely) closed, Eva Cassirer is on much firmer ground. 
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Altogether untenable is Eva Cassirer’s assumption that Rilke was one, ‘der 
von Kindheit an in Hinwendung zum Nicht-Irdischen lebte’, and for whom 
‘Leben als solches wertlos ist’. She even postulates in his nature ‘cin Element, 
das ihn zum Dunkel des Todes zieht’, and speaks of his ‘ersehnter eigener Tod’ 
—though nobody could be less in love with death than Rilke was. His 
‘Lebensfrémmigkeit’ she would (like Else Buddeberg before her) explain 
away as an uncharacteristic and soon outgrown youthful phase, for which the 
ideological fashion of the day and the influence of Lou Andreas-Salomé were 
alone responsible, while his praise of ‘das Hiesige’ is accounted for as a late 
superstructure on a still essentially transcendental basis. It is in keeping with 
this that Eva Cassirer finds close parallels to Rilke in ancient Indian religions 
and mysticism, and would apparently read the doctrine of metempsychosis 
into the Sonette an Orpheus: “Wir sind im Kreis des Immer-Wieder-Geboren- 
seins und Sterbens.’ She quite overlooks how binding the empirical sciences 
(especially Darwinian biology) are for Rilke, and how, in that zeal for ‘das 
Leben’ und ‘das Diesseitige’ which runs through his whole career he is readier 
to accept even downright materialism (as something to be spiritualized and 
transmuted by art from within) than any form of transcendental metaphysics. 

It is not easy to understand how anybody who knows Rilke’s biography as 
well as Eva Cassirer does can apply to him without reservations his own 
favourite Emerson quotation: “The hero is he who is immovably centred’, or 
dismiss his total failure to solve the erotic problem with the words: ‘Rilke 
gelang es nicht, und somit lag es auch ausserhalb des ihm Aufgegebenen.’ Since 
when has the sole criterion of what a man should do been what he actually does: 
More to the point is what Eva Cassirer says of Rilke’s ‘doppeltes Antlitz’: 
‘Er ist zugleich der “fromme’’ Mensch. . . und der differenzierte, komplizierte 
Mensch einer spaten Kultur...’ The all-important problem of the relation- 
ship between the ultra-naive and the ultra-sophisticated Rilke is not, however, 
discussed by Eva Cassirer, who finds them both ‘gleich wahr und not- 
wendig’. 

The chief strength of her work lies in her penetrating observations on points 
of detail in Rilke’s language, imagery — poetic technique — though it is 
unfortunate that she employs the terms “Hexameter’ and ‘Pentameter’ with- 
out first having found out exactly what they mean. The way in which she 
traces and comments upon Rilke’s use of the images “Gestein’ and “Gesicht’ is 
admirable. Particularly interesting is her contention that in Malte’s phrase 
‘sobald ich die Mauer erkannte’ the word ‘Erkennen... die Erfahrung des 
Partners in der Geschlechtsverbindung bedeutet’. She is able to support this 
contention, impossible though it at first sounds, with some striking analogies, 
and it is probably correct. In this connection it may be noted that Eva Cassirer 
intrepidly quotes and discusses some of the most outspokenly phallic passages 
in Rilke’s work, which hitherto only the psychoanalysts have ventured on. 

Some of her datings are inaccurate. Of the two prose jottings to which she 
attaches so great importance as evidence that the experiences underlying the 
8th Elegy ts back to Rilke’s Spanish journey of winter 1912-13, one was not 
wiitten till February 1914, the other not till February 1918. Erlebnis II was 
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also not written in the Spanish winter, but in January 1919. The date of com- 
position of Lass dir, dass Kindheit ...is given by Eva Cassirer on one occasion 
falsely as 1914, on another correctly as December 1920. Most of these mis- 
datings go back to errors in Zinn’s earlier editions, which he has himself since 
corrected. 

There is much that is admirable and stimulating scattered through these 
Rilke studies of Eva Cassirer, but it is unfortunately so mingled with material 
of more questionable value that only the more patient reader will be likely 
to find and appreciate it. 


Eupo C. MASON 
Edinburgh 


A Short History of Germany. By Sir John K. Dunlop, K.B.£., C.M.G., M.C., T.D. 


London: George G. Harrap & Co. 1957. 160 pp. 
Nobody will quarrel with the author’s plea that, in treating the ‘exceedingly 


complex’ history of Germany, he has ‘sought to concentrate on the main 
outlines’ and that, in consequence, ‘some details are, quite intentionally, 
omitted’. His conception of what constitutes main outlines and inessential 
details, however, is somewhat surprising. ‘Intentionally omitted’ are, for 
instance, the Stein-Hardenberg reforms, Metternich, the German Customs 
Union and the North German Confederation; whereas the ‘main outlines’ 
include two paragraphs on Domesday Book, nine lines on the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, a detailed description of a street brawl in a Hamburg suburb, three 
pages and five shorter mentions concerning the Curzon line, and two pages 
on Anglo-German brotherhood-in-arms (with some ‘well-remembered’ lines 
from Southey’s Battle of Blenheim as the only piece of poetry thought worth 
quoting in the whole book). 

German literature is perhaps a topic that might have been left out altogether 
in a brief sketch of German history. However, our author refers to it three 
times, and from these three passages the reader of this journal will obtain an 
accurate idea of what the rest of the book is like. 

This is all our author has to say about medieval literature: The invention 
of printing ‘in 1447° (a year in which, as far as is known, nothing came from 
Gutenberg’s press) led ‘to interesting developments’ in the field of literature. 
‘Early German poetry, the first forms of the Nibelungenlied and other epics, 
had developed with the Minnesainger’; but now, according to ‘a Cambridge 
= Herford, who wrote in the middle of the last century’, German 

iterature got into its stride: —it “became plebeian’ and has never since 
measured up to Shakespeare who was ‘under the powerful influence of the 
cultured court of a virgin Queen who knew six languages besides her own’. 

The classical period is pithily dealt with in a reference to ‘the patriotic 
feelings aroused by the Befreiungskrieg, the victories at Leipzig and Waterloo, 
the writings of Goethe and Schiller’. The third and last faced disquisition 
deals in some 20 lines with ‘Deutschland iiber alles’ (by ‘von Fallersleben’) 
and the Horst Wessel-Lied. 
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A brief excursion into philology yields ‘according to a recent German 
historian’, this delightful etymological sequence: diotisc, theodiscus, ‘and then’ 
teutonic. No wonder that, even without the help of unnamed writers German 
or otherwise, our author misses few opportunities to misspell German words: 
Sachs-Wittenberg, Liitter-am-Barenberge, Leibnitz, Auerstadt, Tugenbund, 
Bezierk, Brauschitsch, Wolfschanz, Boorman. The name of the Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei has completely baffled him: it is translated once as ‘Party of 
Social Unity’ and once as “Germany Unity Party’. The two ‘Lander’ Rhine- 
land-Palatinate and Baden-Wiirttemberg are given wrong names whenever 
they appear. 

It can be said without exaggeration that there is hardly a page without a 
major howler; and if by chance a page is free from a serious mistake, there 
will be three or four of them overleaf. 

Take pp. 28-30: the Saxon kings were ‘from the house of Welf’; Barbarossa 
‘failed to subdue the Swiss’ and “died of a chill’; Philip of Swabia came ‘from 
outside the Hohenstaufen house’ (thus also in the chronological table at the end, 
which incidentally places the Golden Bull under “Events in England’). 

Take pp. 61-5: the Avars are ‘also called Magyars’; Vienna was besieged 
‘in 1685 (instead of 1683) and relieved by ‘a Bavarian army’; Wiirttemberg, 
the champion of Lutheranism, is (repeatedly) declared to be ‘Calvinist’; 
Kalenberg is (repeatedly) called ‘Kalemburg’; a ‘land Nienstedt’ is freely 
invented; the Leineschloss (i.e. palace on the river Leine) is rendered ‘Schloss 
Leine’. 

While the author’s knowledge of the facts of German history is almost 
non-existent, his interpretation of them is often grotesque. Bismarck’s foreign 
policy was based on the fear of ‘a Russian garrison in Bohemia’ — hence he 
wanted to preserve the Austrian Empire but push it out of Germany. After 
1870, friendship with England and caution towards Russia were his guiding 
principles. William II provoked France and Russia ‘in North Africa and in 
the Mediterranean’. 

Our author is shocked by the fact that during the First World War ‘many 
men’ received commissions in the German army ‘with few family or 
educational traditions to fit them for the post’. This remarkable piece of 
snobbishness across the trenches is immediately followed by a carefully worded 
item of racial prejudice; Hitler ‘it is suggested’ was ‘of mixed Austrian and 
Czech blood’. Does this taint perhaps explain that, in 1941, ‘the strain on his 
nerves was too great’ so that he had to attack Russia? 

Stresemann is credited with the ‘policy of fulfilment’ (which, in reality, he 
terminated). Hindenburg (sometimes spelt Hindenberg) quarrelled with 
Briining because he considered him ‘responsible for the lack of loyalty of 
the right-wing parties’. The Reichstag fire is, to Sir John Dunlop, ‘to this 
day somewhat of a mystery’. 

There is unfortunately no mystery about his own incompetence. His read- 
ing cannot have gone beyond some German version of ‘Little Arthur's 
rwney and he must have misunderstood most of what he can have found 
there. 
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It is painful to see this worthless book published over the imprint of a 
reputable firm. It is disturbing to notice from the author’s preface that he was 
permitted to dish up its contents to innumerable ‘army audiences in Germany 
and England’ from 1947 to 1954; that a former C.-in-C. of the British Army 
of the Rhine gave his ‘cordial and invaluable support’ to having these lectures 
printed; and that the Royal Army Educational Corps undertook — no doubt 
at the taxpayer's expense — the printing and distribution of this rubbish ‘with 
great zeal and efficiency. The author was Land Commissioner for Hamburg 
and is now H.B.M. Consul-General there. 


S. H. STEINBERG 
London 


Figure of the Musician in German Literature. By George C. Schoolfield. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. Studies in the Germanic Languages and Liter- 
atures No. 19. 1956. 204 pp. $4.50 paper, $5.50 cloth. 


Dr. Schoolfield’s study is an expansion of a doctoral thesis. By its very nature 
it is highly specialized, though it could be described as a contribution to the 
study of the German ‘Kiinstlerroman’. Dr. Schoolfield confines himself 
to a discussion of the musician as a character in creative literature, and the 
majority of the works he deals with are works of fiction. 

The field is covered historically. A short introduction makes brief mention 
of the musician in German literature before Romanticism, from Kénig Rother 
and Tristan to a number of later ones, e.g. Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus, 
Goethe's harpist in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, Schiller’s Stadtmusikant 
Miller in Kabale und Liebe, and Heinse’s Hildegard von Hohenthal. This 
introduction is deliberately kept short, for, as Dr. Schoolfield points out, 
much of the material up to and including Heinse has been exhaustively treated 
by Hans Friedrich Menck in Der Musiker im Roman (Heidelberg 1931). 

The author’s real work shows itself in the ensuing four chapters, entitled 
respectively Romanticism, Biedermeier, and Poetic Realism, The Post- 
Wagnerian Age, and lastly, The Age of Musicology. These four chapters 
take us from Wackenroder’s Herzensergiessungen to Thomas Mann’s Doktor 
Faustus. In the first chapter due weight is given to the importance of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, who was unique for being a professional musician as well as a 
literary man, and later in the book Dr. Schoolfield shows with some success 
the vast extent of Hoffmann’s influence on subsequent writers. While the 
presentation of the material has at first sight the appearance of a catalogue in 
the style of a good history of literature, giving a concise statement of the 
contents of each work as far as they affect the main issue, it soon becomes 
evident that this presentation is not the only plan in Dr. Schoolfield’s study. 
The various forms of the musician (composer, virtuoso, ‘mentor’, etc.) as 
delineated in literary works are examined, and when they reappear in later 
literature, Dr. Schoolfield points out the alterations that have been made 
in their ce on and in the portrayal of their musicianship. There is a great 


development in the character of the musician as a figure in the repertoire of 
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personalities on which writers have drawn from the time of Romanticism to 
the present day. The Romantic musician, or rather his reflected personality 
as seen in the literary works under discussion, considered himself to be a 
chosen being, a genius, someone entirely different from anyone else. This 
view emerges very strongly in the many fragments about Johannes Kreisler, 
who, in spite of being officially a figment of E. T. A. Hoftmann’s imagination, 
is really his creator's autobiographical projection of his own character. 

The works dealt with by Dr. Schoolfield are too numerous to mention here 
even briefly; it must be said, however, that all the major works of German 
literature, known to a student of German apart from their musical contents, 
are given full discussion. The most detailed analysis is found at the end of the 
we where Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus and Hermann Hesse’s Das 
Glasperlenspiel are subjected to a very searching criticism. 

What would seem to be the most important part of the work, the last 14 
pages, consists of a concise recapitulation of all the major points in the develop- 
ment of the musician as a literary figure. In Dr. Schoolfield’s view the 
musician in literature has now described almost the full circle in his return to 
Romanticism. This is an opinion open to doubt, as the differences between for 
instance Hoffmann’s Kreisler and Mann’s Leverkiihn are not only musical. In 
comparing one author and his literary product with those of a later age, par- 
ticularly the present post-Freudian era, it is not only the imaginary characters 
of their works that show the similarities and differences, but even more, the 
authors themselves. It is not made sufficiently clear as to how much each 
author actually knew about music. In fact, in many cases, even in the case of 
Werfel’s Verdi, and most certainly Brachvogel’s Friedemann Bach, the fact that 
the central figure happened to be a musician would appear to be an accident 
as fortuitous as the fact that characters in other works of this nature are 
painters, writers, etc. The musical criticism is often of poor quality, as Dr. 
Schoolfield stresses more than once. The writers of these ‘musical novels’ are 
interested in the character of the musician usually because of some abnormality 
which distinguishes him from ordinary people. This abnormality is often 
quite unconnected with music, and the central figure is only a musician by 
accident; indeed, he could often have been a painter or any other kind of 
artist. The frequency with which these fictional musicians become insane 
bears this out. The fact that the central character is a musician (imagined or 
founded on a historical person, like Mérike’s. Mozart) is in the vast majority 
of cases quite incidental to the plot of the story. The authors in fact seem 
determined to write novels in which they can express their opinions, and the 
presence or absence of music in the book has little bearing on the main 
purpose of the work, which is to act as a piece of self-expression for its 
author. 


H. S. M. STUART 
Bangor 
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Thomas Mann: Unordnung und Friihes Leid and Mario und der Zauberer, edited by 
W. Witte. 128 pages. 7s. net. Grillparzer: Der Traum ein Leben, edited by 
W.E. Yuill. 119 pages. 6s. net. Friedrich Halm: Die Marzipan-Lise, edited 
by L. H. C. Thomas. 64 pages. 5s. net. Chamisso: Peter Schlemihl, edited by 
Kenneth Northcott. 80 pages. ss. net. C. F. Meyer: Das Amulett, edited by 
James Clark. 82 pages. ss. net. Edinburgh: Nelson & Sons. 


English editions of German works for Advanced Level and University use 
are very welcome. Particularly these small volumes, strongly bound and 
attractively produced, with admirable notes and introductions, will be doubly 
welcome to the teacher of upper forms, who has long been starved of good 


texts in a readable form. The print itself is splendid, and considering that 
each volume carries an introduction of some twenty pages, the price is 
reasonable in these dog-days. 


Professor Witte’s introduction to the two stories by Mann seems to me a 
model of all that an introduction should be at this delicate stage in the 
development of the young Germanist. Like Mann himself, he refrains from 
over-elaboration, seeking to stimulate rather than merely to inform. I was 
delighted that he found space to mention the long-neglected Kénigliche Hoheit, 
which could well be used as a ‘follow-on’ to these two stories. If Professor 
Witte skates over the wilfully decadent preoccupations of some of Mann’s 
work, and presents him as more robust than he appears to some, this seems 
all to the good at this stage. The notes presuppose a standard of linguistic 
comprehension which exactly corresponds to the difficulties of the text. 

Beginners in German literature are far too often plunged into a sea of 
abstruse criticism long before they have digested the works themselves, and 
as one who is confronted with the task of saving young students from this 
situation, I read Mr. Yuill’s introduction to Grillparzer with mixed feelings. 
It seems to me essential that students who begin with a simple and largely 
unrelated idea of the author and his works should come gradually and 
naturally to the ‘higher problems’. Thus, whilst I found Mr. Yuill interesting, 
I feel I could only use his introduction sparingly. The conflict of intellect 
versus artistic integrity and inspiration is a pretty large pill to swallow. | 
would have preferred a simple emphasis of the theme “Wer frei sich wiahnt ist 
seines Wahnes Knecht’, and a more conversational introduction to the man 
himiself, which is invaluable in creating an interest in his work. 

Such an introduction is not really provided by Dr. Thomas, writing on Halm. 
Quite bluntly, it is too exhaustive. What is the good of telling a boy that 
Halm’s Der Sohn der Wildnis is ‘sugary sentimentality’ when in the first place 
he hasn’t read it, and won’t for several years, and secondly one is striving all 
the time to let him form his own opinions and not patronize irresponsibly 
works by established authors? 

The problem of the clever boy in upper forms is different from that of the 
undergraduate; by allowing him to condemn out of hand works he has never 
read, we are in danger of doing harm to him and to the cause of real scholarship. 

Mr. Northcott on Chamisso is less didactic, and provides a useful minimum 
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which tells the student what to look for without unduly influencing his appreci- 
ation. Happily too he tells us that Chamisso is ‘not soaniiealy creating a 
Romantic work of art’. At the same time he explains simply and lucidly the 
nature of the Romantic movement and of Chamisso’s relationship to it, all 
of which is necessary and useful information. He also suppresses the temptation 
to look too far into the meaning of the shadow, whilst admitting the symbolis- 
tic elements in the tale, and their reflection upon Chamisso’s own rather be- 
wildered life. Once again, I feel it is preferable that students should form their 
own opinions, facile Roush they may be, but based on their own experience, 
rather than plunge at once into advanced critical opinions which they are not 
capable of judging. Mr. Northcott enables them to do this. 

Professor Clark’s edition of Meyer’s Das Amulett, which, like Schlemihl, 
has frequently been popular in the classroom, is ideal for school-work. He 
compares Meyer with no one, he speaks of no movements, he presupposes no 
knowledge which his reader will not possess: and yet he introduces us skil- 
fully to Meyer the man in his own setting: ‘the people of Ziirich are hard- 
working and eminently respectable. They have little respect for the idler or 
the dreamer’. Boys like to know their author, to see him in his own environ- 
ment, in the perspective of his companions and problems. And why not? 

This is an admirable series, well produced and thoroughly edited. I have no 
doubt that it will fill excellently the need for new texts. 


D. J. M. CORNWELL 
Eton 


The Penguin Book of German Verse. Introduced and edited by Leonard Forster. 


Penguin Books, London. 1957. pp. xlii+466. 6s. 


This anthology makes one particularly aware of the anthologist’s dual re- 
sponsibility: not only should he look out for aesthetic quality, but find a place 
too for what is representative, characteristic. Unless this is done, the lesser 
writers get crowded out; indeed, if aesthetic quality were the sole criterion, 
a very er poets could easily fill the 450-odd pages of this selection: or in 
its extremest form, the principle of quality-selection could lead to a one-man 
show, a pan-Goethean selection, say, rather than the generally representative 
selection we have here. To give a reasonably undistorted view of the total 
trend in poetry is particularly important in the case of German literary 
history, with its notorious ups and downs in the course of the centuries. 
The pre-Goethean eighteenth century, for instance, could hardly come into 
view at all, were it not for this democratic principle of finding room for the 
lesser, and therefore more characteristic writers. For — perhaps fortunately 
— genius is not characteristic. 

How far one should go in this ‘representative’ direction is naturally a moot 
point. Professor Forster, for instance, elects to go quite a distance, and gathers 
in a concourse of those who are truly the children of their age, without much 
trace of mastering, or forming it; the result is that on the whole this selection 
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presents a very fair impression of the evolution of German verse. Yet | 
notice that there are limits to the editor's loyalty to the total impression, and 
that he has flinched from the apparently unbearable prospect of including 
examples of the writing of the once so highly thought-of bards, Freiligrath, 
Geibel, Herwegh, Scheftel. Aesthetically, this is an unexceptionable procedure: 
yet their verse is characteristic of their age — if only of the vulgar exuberance 
which is an essential aspect — as that of the great poets Mérike and Annette 
von Droste-Hiilshoff is not. Be that as it may, their work is today regarded 
as so much dead wood, and here it is ruthlessly cut away. For that matter, 
even C. F. Meyer (not represented by a single ballad here) and Keller make a 
very attenuated appearance in these pages, compared with their spacious 
showing in Fiedler’s Oxford Book; but probably in this instance aesthetic and 
representative claims are honourably reconciled. But the complete non- 
appearance of Fontane — surely a great ballad-writer, as well as an interesting 
phenomenon of his age — is harder to justify. 

In a century of such poetic richness as the nineteenth, in Germany, this 
severity to the lesser poets might seem to be justified; but when we turn to 
the pages in which i romantic lyric poets might be expected to find an 
ample place we find a grim scene of attrition. Novalis and Brentano — after 
all they are two out of the three or four brightest stars in the romantic con- 
stellation of lyric — barely appear at all, crushed as they are into two or three 
pages each; Eichendorff and Heine find room to breathe, it is true, but after 
them there has been pretty harsh treatment meted out to Platen, Lenau and 
Droste-Hiilshoff, none of whom are allotted more than three or four pages. 

Surely, in a volume of some 450 pages, this points to a fault in balance: One 
cannot profitably dispute the exclusion of some pet poem of one’s own choice 
from such a selection, but one should, I think, scrutinize critically the allot- 
ment of space —a prosaic but essential form of editorial value-assessment — 
which gives Johann Peter Hebel, the Alemannic dialect poet, more pages than 
Novalis, Brentano and Droste-Hiilshoff put together! I personally am glad 
that Hebel should be moved out into the light after his long penumbra, but 
not to the extent of himself overshadowing his betters to this extent. 

Or again, one welcomes the inclusion of seven pages of C. A. Tiedge’s 
soulful Elegie auf dem Schlachtfelde bei Kunersdorf as a document of Empfind- 
samkeit, of characteristic rather than aesthetic merit; yet one cannot quite 
forget the fact that those seven pages are more than, say, Stefan George's share 
will amount to, when it comes to his turn. 

The same criticism cannot be levelled against the seventeenth-century 
section of this anthology: Professor Forster, as might be expected from his 
renowned advocacy of the baroque, is indulgent — and rightly so — in the 
matter of space-allotment here, with roughly 9, 6 and 6 pages to Gryphius, 
Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau and Paul Fleming respectively. Perhaps 
generosity is easier here, for, with these baroque masters, undeniable aesthetic 
and characteristic qualities overlap to a remarkable degree. Folk-song, too, 
including plenty of dialect, receives very favourable treatment, which one 
cannot but welcome, for it gives this selection a particularly fresh and lively 
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air: as with the named baroque poets, these anonymous versifiers combine to a 
great extent poetic merit and representative features. 

All in all, apart from the predominantly underprivileged romantics and 
post-romantics, this anthology gives a well-balanced impression; though it 
seems a pity that — for evident reasons — the editor has restricted his choice to 
poets born before 1901: his reputation as an interpreter of contemporary 
German verse consequently goes for little here. Yet how alertly, one feels, 
has this editor grasped the unique opportunity of presenting German verse to 
the immense reading public of Penguin Books! One can hardly praise too 
highly the succinct Introduction — an introduction indeed for countless readers 
hitherto unaware of the main lines of development in German literature. The 
notes on individual poets too are to the point: and the prose translation, neatly 
appended in footnote form on each page, shows the estimable combination of 
scholarly acumen and unobtrusive wit which one might expect from the 


editor. 


RALPH TYMMS 


London 





SOCIETE RENCESVALS 


THE Société Rencesvals is an international society recently founded for the study 
of the medieval romance epics; details of the organization have been published in 
Romania, vol. 78 (1957), p. 425. Medievalists and others who were not present at 
the Oxford meeting at which it was decided to set up a British section and who 
desire further details concerning the British section are invited to apply to either 
Professor D. McMillan, Department of French Language, University of Edinburgh, 
or Dr. W. M. Hackett, Department of French, King’s College, London, W.C.z2. 








